


~In life. as in chess. forethought wins —sin Thomas F. BUXTON 


SMALL BOY’s BIKE or great ocean liner ... there are finishes 
for each so improved today that a one or two coat job holds 
up longer than did dozens before. 


Heat and cold, acids and gases, water or salt air just don’t 
crack and peel today’s surface coatings as they once did. For 
our homes and cars, our great bridges, our machinery for 
farms and industry are now protected as never before. 


Better materials—aided by research—bring us this better 
protection. New plastics and chemicals, for example, that go 
into quick-drying varnishes, lacquers, paints that keep a 
like-new finish. ; 

Industrial gases help us, too. In flame-cleaning structural 
steel, the oxy-acetylene flame provides a clean, dry and 
warm surface into which paint “bites” instantly and dries 
quickly. 

There’s also stainless steel, the lustrous metal that needs 
no surface protection ...that withstands wear and corrosion 


Why surfaces now last longer 





on equipment used outdoors or in... and keeps gleamingly 
clean year after year. 


The people of Union Carbide produce many materials 
essential to today’s superior surfaces and surface coatings. 
They also produce hundreds of other materials for the use 
of science and industry, to help maintain American leader- 
ship in meeting the needs of mankind. 


FREE: You are invited to send for the new illus- 
trated booklet, ** Products and Processes,” which 
shows how science and industry use UCC’s 
Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, Gases and Plastics. 


Union CarRBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET [Iq NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





Products of Divisions and Units include 


LINDE OXYGEN « PREST-O-LITE ACETYLENE ° 


Pyrorax GAs « BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYON, AND VINYLITE PLASTICS 
NATIONAL CARBONS ¢ EVEREADY FLASHLIGHTS AND BATTERIES °¢ 


ACHESON ELECTRODES 


PRESTONE AND TREK ANTI-FREEZES © ELECTROMET ALLOYS AND METALS « HAYNES STELLITE ALLOYS * SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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This Month 


Tuis fall we have 
purposely had a 
different type of 
cover on THE JOUR- 
NAL each month. 
Do you remember 
the laughing chil- 
dren on Septem- 
ber? And the Amer- 
ican Education 
Week poster on Oc- 
tober? The OTRF 
stamps on November? ‘THE JOURNAL staff 
hopes you will compare each of these with 
this month’s cover and let us know which 
you like best—and why. 


Reprints of the feature on the continu- 
ing crisis in education—‘Maybe They Won't 
Believe It—but It’s True!” and “Opportu- 
nity Follows Need”—may be had free upon 
request from the NEA. 


IN CONNECTION with these two articles, 
see also the centerspread, “The Critical 
Need for More Schools and More Teach- 
ers.” 

Wart do you think of the new page, 
“Focus on Education’? Would you like to 
see this type of page in THE JOURNAL regu- 
larly? 


We suspect that some of our readers will 
give a hearty “Amen” to Mr. Finck’s ideas 
on guidance—and that others will disagree 
in no uncertain terms. 


Next Month 


A PicToRIAL tribute to the chief state 
school officers, by E. B. Norton, will be a 
feature of the January JOURNAL. 


Our series on rural education will con- 
tinue with an article bearing the unusual 
title of “Walnut Gap Has Its Face Lifted.” 


Watch for this one: ““The How and Why 
of Class Piano.” 
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“Opportunity 
knocked 


.-.. and | 
answered” 


n my newly chosen field of life 
insurance selling | have found an ideal 
occupation,“ writes Thomas Funk, of 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 


Rerege es 


serene “‘My income has in- 
' creased tremendous- 
ly, and is limited only 
by my own efforts. 
Best of all, I have the 
personal satisfaction 
of filling a real need 





in my community.” 

Mr. Funk had been a high school 
teacher and coach for 17 years prior to 
the war. Returning from Navy service, 
he decided to look for an opportunity 
that would enable him to increase his 
earnings, and offer his community a 
valuable service. He found that oppor- 
tunity as a Mutual Life Field Under- 
writer. 

Are you a man looking for a career 
that makes full use of your ability and 
experience . . . one that sets no limit on 
your earning power? Then this may be 
your opportunity too. Spend just 30 
minutes in your own home to take the 
Mutual Life Aptitude Test. If you qual- 
ify, our nearest manager will explain 
our excellent on-the-job training course, 
designed to help you get started. After 
that, the Mutual Lifetime Compensa- 
tion Plan provides liberal commissions 
and a comfortable retirement income. 

This Aptitude Test has been the 
starting point of many a man’s success 
story. Send for it now. The coupon be- 
low is for your convenience. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


—1 


34 Nassau Street 
New York 5,N.Y. 


Alexander E. Patterson 
President 


GENTLEMEN: 
Please send me your aptitude test. 





Name 


1122 
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» Federal aid for education has good prospects in the 
Sist Congress, in the judgment of most observers. The expe- 
cience of the recent election, however, should be a warning 
against overconfidence. 


The continuing crisis in education, which will get worse 
before it gets better, makes federal aid more imperative than 
ever. See page 573. 


Regardless of the need and of the promising help this 
legislation will have from many quarters, every possible sup- 
port will be necessary to insure the passage of a federal-aid 
program in the coming session of Congress. See page 571. 


The press generally is inclined to believe that federal aid 
will go thru in the next Congress. Examples: 


Scripps-Howard: ‘The President's chances of getting .. . 
aid to education . . . seem excellent.” 


US News and World Report: “Aid to education—initial 
cost $300,000,000 a year——is very probable.” 


The present opportunity to achieve federal aid, coupled 
with the major problems confronting the schools, calls for 
the mustering ow of every possible source of professional 


strength. 


The NEA, representing the organized teaching profession 
at the national level, should come up to the 81st Congress 
with the greatest membership in its history. Numbers give 
_strength. NEA dues are less than 10¢ a week. 


® Teachers colleges enrolled 7.3% fewer first-time stu- 
dents in the fall of 1948 than in 1947, according to data 
released by the US Office of Education. 


This is an ominous note in view of the demand for addi- 
tional teachers in the next few years. See pages 573-76. 


College and university enrolments as a whole are up to 
a new peak for the third straight year, according to the US 
Office of Education. All branches show a decline of first- 
time students, however. 


Enrolments are up 72,000, despite a drop of 100,000 vet- 
érans enrolled. Last year veterans accounted for about 50% 
of the enrolment; this year, only 42%. Total fall enrolment: 
2,410,000. 


The rate of student drop-out is slowing down, indicating 
greater holding power of the colleges despite fewer freshmen 
students and a scaled-down veteran enrolment. Last year’s 
freshmen enrolment stood at 593,000. This year only 569,000 
freshmen are reported. 


Men still outnumber women almost three to one in the 
nation’s colleges and universities. The three-to-one ratio holds 
in the large universities, drops to slightly less than two to 
one in liberal-arts colleges, but is nearly one to one in teach- 
ers colleges. 


The 10 largest institutions: New York University, 47,647; 
University of California, 43,469; City College of New York, 
28,567; Columbia University, 28,000; University of Minne- 
sota, 27,243; University of Illinois, 25,920; Ohio State 
University, 23,929; Northwestern University, 23,788; Uni- 
versity of Indiana, 23,131; University of Southern California, 
22,740. 


® Newly-appointed members of the Educational Policies 
Commission, whose four-year terms will begin January 1, 
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ss ews and Tnends 


1949, are: Dwight D. Eisenhower, pres dent of Columbia 
University; Henry H. Hill, president of George Peabody 
College for Teachers; and William Jansen, superintendent 
of schools, New York City. The January JouRNAL will carry 
photos of all EPC members. 


® Teaching the facts about communism in the schools 
and colleges of the nation received impetus from recent state- 
ments by Presidents Eisenhower of Columbia University and 
Conant of Harvard University. 


The Sons of the American Revolution, for example, re- 
cently indicated in a news letter that they agreed with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower that the facts about Russia and its way of 


life should be taught. 


This is only commonsense, but quite a change from the 
attitude in so many places in recent years that young people 
should not be informed about communism. 


> Charges that the nation’s teachers are a threat to the 
free enterprise system are being made by a few big business 
leaders. 


Pin them down to naming specific cases and they usually 
back-track, but meanwhile the whispering campaign does the 
schools no good. 


If you hear such a charge, ask, “Where did you get your 
facts?” Who? When? Where? 


How Red Are the Schools? is the title of 4 16-page pam- - 
phlet by Allen Zoll, now being quite widely distributed thru- 
out the country. It consists of allegations and false statements 
from “‘super-patriotic,” penny-pinching, tax-fighting groups. 
The National Council for American Education, designed 
to “eradicate socialism and communism from the schools and 
colleges,”” is the vehicle Mr. Zoll is using. 


Communists will not be tolerated in the schools by boards 
of education and school administrators. A Baltimore, Md., 
teacher was recently dismissed for this reason, 


Loese charges from groups like Zoll’s are not surprising. 
But that any big business leader should lend himself to such 
propaganda is hard to understand when actually the nation’s 
schools are the bulwark of our free government. 


> Questionnaire studies in education continue to be 
popular—at least with those who send them out. 


Circulation of twice as many questionnaires by school 
systems, educational organizations, and individuals was _re- 

rted to the Educational Research Service for the year end- 
ing September 1, 1948, as for the year 1943-44. 


The Educational Research Service, conducted jointly by 
the American Association of School Administrators and the 
NEA Research Division, reports this fact in its Circular #8, 
October 1948, which also summarizes many of the studies. 


& The educational program in the American Zone of 
Germany is making progress, according to Milton E. Muelder, 
deputy director of the Education and Cultural Relations Di- 
vision of Military Government in Germany. 


One teacher for every 90 students was the best ratio that 
could be achieved in the early days of occupation. Now there 
is one for every 50. ? 
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Most encouraging statistic, according to Muelder, is 
that German schools in the American Zone now have better 
than 90% attendance (tho much of it is on a halftime basis) . 


® The Student Project for Amity among Nations 
{[SPAN], which started three years ago as a University of 
Minnesota project, is now an intercollegiate, statewide pro- 
gram. 


Thirty-six Minnesota students will leave the middle of 
next June to visit England, Italy, Belgium, Netherlands, 
Luxembourg, Sweden, Columbia, and Canada. They will 
return in September and will receive 12 college credits. Forty 
thousand dollars is to be raised to finance the program. 


® Radio deserves applause for the manner in which it 
continues to remind the public of the problems of the schools. 
Magazines are likewise continuing to carry frequent articles 
on the school situation. Orchids, also, to Twentieth Century- 
Fox for the current film, Apartment for Peggy, which em- 
phasizes so well the role of the good teacher in our nation’s 
life, See page 608. 


National Transit ads will tell 15,000,000 people about 
teachers and what fine people they are, according to the 
November issue of Trends in School Public Relations issued 
by the National School Public Relations Association. 


> Joe Chandler, executive secretary, Washington Education 
Association, was elected president of the National Associa- 
tion of Secretaries of State Education Associations at a meet- 
ing in Washington, November 15-17. Other officers are the 
following executive secretaries: Vicepresident—Harvey E. 
Gayman, Pennsylvania; secretary—Martin P. Moe, Montana; 
executive committee—Fred Hipp, New Jersey, and Robert 
Wyatt, Indiana. 


* Among recommendations of the association were these: 


[1] an all-out campaign for federal aid for education in the 
8ist Congress ; ne of a film on teacher recruit- 
ment and teacher problems ; [3] a national recognition dinner 
for press and radio leaders who have done so much to support 
education in recent years. 


» Election returns show that statewide school proposals 
generally fared well, tho there were some exceptions, Here 
are some of the results: 


Arkansas—Passed Act 1, which [1] establishes in each 
county of the state a new school district to be composed of 
the territory now embraced in districts having fewer than 350 
children; [2] provides for the election of a board of five 
raembers who will administer the new school district; and 
[3] compels the board to provide for every child an ac- 
credited elementary ana highschool as close to his home as 
possible. 


Passed Amendment 40, which grants qualified voters of a 
district the right to determine the extent to which they will 
tax themselves for the education of their children after the 
state has done its part. 


Amendment 41 was defeated. It would have prohibited any 
future legislature from enacting a state property tax and 
would have meant an annual loss in revenue of over $150 
per teacher. 


California—Passed Amendment 4, which creates lien on 
state treasury for increased pensions to aged and blind and 
jeopardizes the first call which public schools have on state 
monies. 


Defeated Amendment 18, which reimburses governmental 
units for tax revenues now lost thru veterans and welfare ex- 
emptions. School districts would have been reimbursed by 
nearly $6,000,000 a year to pay for said losses. 
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Colorado—By two-to-one majority, passed Amendment 1, 
providing for an elective state board of education which will 
appoint the state commissioner of education, thus removing 
the state superintendency from a political to a professional 
office. 


Florida—Defeated Amendment 1, which would have taken 
the seventh cent of the gasoline tax from schools and the 
State General Revenue Fund (on which schools must de- 
pend) and provided no replacement for the $6,000,000 the 
schools would lose. 


Defeated Amendment 2, which would have placed limitations 
on the authority of school officials to provide for school 
buildings. 

Idaho—Passed Amendment 5, which provides for the elim- 
ination of elective county superintendents. Legislation had 
already been enacted for the appointment of county super- 
intendents by county boards of education. Passage of this 
amendment makes it operative. 


Passed Amendment 6, which provides for the elimination of 
the elective state superintendent and appointment of the chief 
state school ofhcer. Several more amendments will be required, 
but since this one passed by more than a two-to-one vote, 
the program should go thru. 


Michigan—Defeated Amendment 2, to repeal the sales tax, 
which has been providing millions of dollars in state aid. 
Passed Amendment 5, which modifies the 15-mill limitation 
by extending the period over which the schools may increase 
their millage from five to 20 years, and changes the vote to 
obtain millage increases from a two-thirds to a majofity vote. 


Louisiana—Rejected Amendment 1, providing for appro- 
priations to take care of budgetary deficiencies of schools and 
other governmental units. 


Rejected Amendment 2, which would have written into the 
constitution the authority for state adoption of minimum 
salary schedules. Passage of this amendment would have re- 
moved questions as to the constitutionality of the teachers 
minimum salary law, enacted by the legislature in 1948. It is 
believed that failure of ratification of this amendment will 
not necessarily affect the teachers minimum salary schedule 
now in operation. 


Ratified Amendment 18, authorizing publicly-supported col- 
leges and universities to exchange or share facilities and serv- 
ices within and without the state. 


Oregon—Approved elimination of the property-holding 
qualifications on school-finance matters, thus extending voting 
privilege in school special-levy tax elections and school bond 
elections to all registered voters who have lived within a 
school district for six months. 


Defeated 6% limitation amendment. This would have per- 
mitted political subdivisions of the state, including school 
districts, to establish new tax bases under the 6% limitation 
when voters had approved special levy elections for three 
consecutive years and when voters on a separate ballot vote 
to accept the average of the three special levies as a new 
budget base. Would have eliminated the necessity of yearly 
campaigns to get voter approval of necessary expenditures 
beyond the present 6% limitation. 


New Mexico—Passed a two-and-one-half million dollar 
bond issue for buildings for state institutions, major portion 
of which will be used to take care of increasing enrolments 
in institutions of higher education. 


New Jersey—Defeated $50,000,000 bond issue, about one- 
third of which was to go to institutions of higher education, 
including teachers colleges. 


Wyoming—Passed Amendment 4, permitting a six-mill 
general state tax for the support of public schools. 
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from an automotive engineer. 
vote to 
ty vote. He’d tell you that it’s “torque” —the force which 
appro- makes something turn or twist. 
ols and 
In a car, the engine makes this force and you 
nto the have to transmit it to the wheels —at different 
n sie ay er 
a rates for different driving conditions. Hence, 
eachers gears and a clutch and a transmission 
8. It is were developed. 
nt will ' , , 
chedule For years, General Motors engineers 
have worked their brains overtime on the 
ed col- problem of transmitting torque in better ways, 
id serv- with less effort by the driver. 
soldi They won their first success by synchronizing gears, For that’s how all-over value is built into GM cars. 
oldin Ss Pep: Ph . 
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, . . . . 
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After more years, they came up with automatic trans- The result? Look over the traffic on any busy street. 
Bango missions providing proper driving ratios between Almost half of the wheels going around will be on GM 
ee a engine and wheels automatically, and without clutch cars. 
aa pedals. One of these, called Hydramatic Drive, uses Talk to the drivers and you’ll hear something that adds 
r three ' ride so pont show “ay 
tl Wake gears to provide these ratios. The other, Dynaflow up to this: “You can’t beat a GM car for downright, 
Sater Drive, accomplishes this result by using oil pressure alt enteddl eoies* 
to a turbine. 
sacs On the air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, Monday and Friday evenings, over 
itures 


more than 450 Mutual stations, coast to coast. Hear him! 
Now here is just one thing about a car—an easier way 
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dollar to get wheels turning — and a whole group of GM men eneee name Soreee tunes we 
portion concentrate on nothing but that. ENERAL OTORS 
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ut one- Your key to CHEVROLET - PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE - BUICK + CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER 

ication, Greater Value FRIGIDAIRE * GMC TRUCK & COACH * GMDIESEL * DELCO * UNITED MOTORS SERVICE * AC SPARK PLUGS 

six-mill NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which appears in the current issues of Young America, Scholastic Magazines, Boys’ Life, Open Road for 
V Boys and Popular Science Monthly (High School Edition), are available upon request. Also, in limited quantities, the interesting booklet, “Power Goes To Work, 


may be obtained free by writing General Motors, Department of Public Relations, Room 11-205-J, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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Oot Renee MITE. 


Teachers as Citizens 





As A civics teacher I 1ead with great interest 
the editorial, “Our 1948 Elections” [October 
JOURNAL]. One statement, however, gives me 


great concern because it seems contrary to 


my impression of the teaching profession’s 
civic teachers 
serve all the people and cannot become active 
partisans.” 


responsibility: “Public-school 


Why not? As a teacher of political science 

I have certainly been guilty of encouraging 
my students, hundreds of whom have become 
teachers, to become active partisans. I think 
they cannot truly “serve all the people” un- 
less they if the difficulty is 
not that in the brief editorial you fail to dis- 
tinguish between the teacher as a citizen and 
the teacher as a participant in the classroom? 
RICHARD G. BROWNE, Department 

of Social State 


do so. 1 wonder 


head, 


Sciences, Illinois 


Normal 
University. 


One of the many factors which prevents 
education from being truly a_ profession is 
that too large a part of the public, and ap- 
parently the NEA in particular, admonishes 
teachers to stay out of politics. We are all 
agreed that “teachers cannot become active 
partisans” so long as they are in the school- 
room, but since teachers are taxpayers and 
citizens and should be as wellinformed as the 
rank and file of our citizenry, I see no reason 
why they should not play the role of citizens 
when they are out of their classrooms or off 
their campuses. To deny them this right is 
to give them second-class citizenship. 

THE JouRNAL’s recognition of school teach- 
-ers who have entered politics and are mem- 
bers of Congress and the wide publicity it 
has given them is one of the best answers to 
the indefensible admonition in your equivo- 
cal editorial. I wish the NEA stood for more 
than this kind of timidity.—JOHN A. KINNE- 
MAN, professor of sociology, Illinois State 
Normal University. 


# No short editorial can do complete jus- 
tice to a subject as broad as the teacher and 
his relationship to political activity. The 
teacher as a teacher cannot be partisan. Ob- 
viously teachers can and should as individual 
citizens be active in politics. Many hold office 
—a practice to be encouraged. 


Retirement Reciprocity 


I AM impressed with the Victory Action 
Program goals and am aware of the action 
which the NEA has stimulated toward im- 
proving working conditions for all teachers. 
Because of my transfer from Michigan, where 
I taught for six years, to Ohio, I have lost 
mv accumulated retirement. Could the NEA 
work toward better retirement conditions 
between states which would allow the trans- 
fer of retirement credits? 

After being in Ohio only a few weeks, I 
am convinced that teaching in another state 
helps a teacher become acquainted with other 
teachers’ problems and methods and _ broad- 
ens one’s viewpoint.—ALBERTINA A. ABRAMS, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
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# Note “Progress in Teacher Retirement” 
by Madaline 


1948 JouRNAL [page 538], in which reciprocity 


Remmlein in the Novembei 
is cited as a major question upon which the 
NEA National Council on Retire- 
ment is working. 


Teacher 


Toward Better International Understanding 


Last vear, at 56, I refreshed mvself with 
fulltime graduate study at Tufts College. One 
of my courses was in cultural anthropology, 
which stressed and 
This concept 
that no one group has a monopoly on dirt 
or decency seems to be a desirable one to get 
before our youth if we are to build solidly 
for an improved international perspective. 

I urge that consideration be given to the 
possibilities of adapting salient phases of 
cultural anthropology to secondary-school 
levels. It is a wonderful medium for soften- 
ing up some very sticky prejudices.—RUSSELL 
Vv. BURKHARD, Brookline, Mass. 


man’s growth 
than his 


progress 


rather nationality. 


FIVE vears ago a statement appeared in 
THe Journat which said that 
England like to correspond with 
teachers in America. I received the name of 
a teacher from the English Minister of Edu- 
cation and since then have been correspond 
ing with Joan regularly. Thru her I have 
added to my list of correspondents another 
English teacher, a teacher in Germany, and 
an exchange teacher to Canada, who stopped 
to see me on her wav home to England. 

I have learned much about England and 
Germany and their people from these teach- 
ers and hope I have been able to give them a 
true picture of people of this country. I urge 
that other teachers, who are not already doing 


teachers in 
would 


so, carry on similar correspondence.—DOROTHY 
H. STEWART, division of instruction, Newton- 
ville, Mass. 


@ Many teachers are writing to foreign 
teachers, with whom they have come in con- 
tact thru OTRF. See page 589. 


The Journal 


Mippvcer’s F in literature [see page 348 of 
the September 1948 JourNaAL] in no way re- 
flects upon the boy’s character, steadfastness, 
and reliability as a deliverer of newspapers. 
Nor does it point to a disability to partici- 
pate in discussions of the United Nations, 
Congress, baseball, Beethoven, or Spike Jones. 

Ingram P. never sold or delivered a news- 
paper, never made a bed or breakfast, talks 
about quadratics, Shelley, and chemical equa- 
tions. But Ingram P. learned a great deal 
about Ibsen’s Master Builder and Shake- 
speare’s Tempest. So he earned an A in 
literature. Ingram’s father may write to me, 
his teacher, complaining about his son’s re- 
port card and suggesting that because of a 
series of domestic misdemeanors, Ingram 
should have been failed—to teach him a 
lesson. 

I should reply that an A in literature is 
not forfeited by what Ingram does outside 
the field of literature any more than an F in 
the subject is redeemable as an A by what 
Middler does outside the field of literature. 

An A or an F in some area of school work 
does not characterize the whole pupil. Would 
Middler’s father really have it otherwise? 





Both the 
NEA 
cism at a recent regional teachers conference. 


letter about 


JOURNAI 


Middler 


and the 


unkind 


came in tor criti- 


Many expressed a_ suspicion that perhaps 
some member of the editorial staff penned 


the Middler letter. Bets were made that 
a virile reply would not be accepted for 
publication. One rather popular admin- 


istrator was applauded roundly when he 
said that the “NEA JournaL was becoming 
that it fairly 
ness to the point of stickiness.” 


LIN, 


so. wishy-washy oozed sweet 
JOSEPH SEID 
the Graduate School, Alfred 


Alfred, N. Y. 


dean of 
Untversity, 


that 


(written by 


may recall 
“That’s My Boy” 
a New England parent who preferred to re- 


@ JouRNAL readers two 


criticisms of 


main anonvmous because he is also a prin- 


cipal) appeared in “Our Readers Write” 
last month. 
As A first-year teacher I had the usual 


qualms, fears, and regrets concerning m\ 


chosen profession. Had I been aware during 
those first few weeks that I 
ceive my first copy of the NEA JOURNAL, some 


was soon to re 


of my fears and a/l of my regrets would never 
THE 
makes me 


have been! JouRNAL “bucks up” my 
morale and feel that I have a 
worthwhile position in the profession and a 
position of pride in my community.—MaAl 
PARKER LANCASTER, Conway [S.C.] Highschool. 


IT HAVE heard favorable 
on the improvement in the appearance ol 
the October JourNAL. I hope you are plan- 
ning to continue the use of color in forth- 
coming numbers.—pauL witty, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. 


many comments 


Tue October JouRNAL seems to set a high 


mark—beginning with the cover which is 


meaningful, colorful, and attractive—right 
on thru the magazine——LEONARD L. BOW- 
MAN, viceprincipal, Santa Barbara [Calif.| 


Highschool. 


Tue “News and Trends” pages are a real 
service their timelv usefulness. 
This section is much appreciated by 
people.—HENRY J. OTTO, graduate professor, 
University of Texas. 


because of 
busy 


My PATTERN for JOURNAL reading was to 
glance hastily thru its pages and then throw 
it into the wastebasket. I find now in your 
revitalized publication a great deal of ex- 
tremely helpful material which I shall not 
only want to keep filed in my office but 
which I shall refer to in my teaching. 

I am particularly pleased with the series 
on group dynamics. I hope you will continue 
to publish materials in this field not only in 
THE JourNAL but also in pamphlet form.— 
RUTH E. GROUT, University of Minnesota. 


THE “Recess” idea is fine. We teachers like 
a little of the human interest too—otherwise 
we wouldn't be teachers. If teaching went 
along like machinery, I'd quit tomorrow.— 
AURIL woop, Oakland, Calif. 


HAvINnG been quick to criticize the appear- 
ance of THE JouRNAL, I want to be equally 
prompt in my commendation. The October 
issue is an artistic delight!—GUNNAR HORN, 
Benson Highschool, Omaha, Nebr. 
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The Importance of Religion to One World 


S WE celebrate The Christmas Season 
A in honor of the Great Teacher, we may 
well contemplate the place of religion in the 
life of mankind. No civilization has developed 
without some kind of religion. 

Beliefs have changed from age to age with 
the growth of man’s mind and spirit, but con- 
tinuing thru them all has been a common ele- 
ment without which our species would be 
something less than human. There has been 
a persistent search by all peoples for something 
over and above and beyond themselves. The 
quest for a higher loyalty which has carried 
man so far in ages past must continue to sus- 
tain him as he climbs ever forward and upward. 

Our systems of ethics and government all 
have their roots in religious soil. As we seek 
to develop world government, should we not, 
therefore, seek to find and emphasize the com- 
mon elements in all religions and give them 
worldwide attention so that men everywhere 
shall become more conscious of their common 
heritage and less conscious of their differences? 
Unity in diversity is the strength of democracy 
and the hope of world order. Need we be less 
firm in our own faith becaus€ we recognize the 
right of others to think differently? 

There are two ways to bring about a com- 
munity of action. One is thru authority and 
force, which often achieves and maintains for 
a time apparent unity. 

It has taken the race untold centuries to 
learn that there is a better way—the method 
of reason and free discussion. Complete free- 
dom of thought and speech is the one condi- 
tion of progress which is within the control of 
man himself to achieve. He can insist on this 
freedom with full faith that God gave man his 
powers of mind and conscience with the pur- 
pose that he should use them in his own growth 
and development. 

This all bears on the issue of church and 
state and school, which is so ably discussed 
by Agnes Meyer in The Atlantic for November 


1948. It may be observed that the trend of 
history has been toward more separation of 
church and state rather than less. 

This does not mean that state and school 
are godless or without religion. Quite the 
opposite. It means that they are seeking to 
serve as a common meeting ground for all re- 
ligions. The free public school—intended for 
all, open to all, and good enough for all—must 
serve all who come, regardless of faith or lack 
of faith. The public school, then, cannot in- 
doctrinate children in the dogma of any relig- 
ious sect. What can it do? 

The school can teach about religion thru 
ethics and history. Thinking of United Na- 
tions and one world as the pattern of the fu- 
ture, let us assume a classroom in which there 
are children from the home of Buddhist, Chris- 
tian, Confucian, Hindu, Jewish, and Moslem 
faiths. ‘he students may study the history and 
scriptures of all religions as a vital part of 
world history and search for the elements 
common to them all. They will find in com- 
mon the following beliefs and ethical teach- 
ings: 

[1] The unity of all life. 

[2] The interdependence and_ brotherhood 
of all men. 

[3] Love and service to fellowmen, not dom- 
ination and power over them. 

[4] Nonviolence. No more war or killing. 

[5] Help, not exploitation, of the weak and 
backward. 

[6] Purity and personal disinterestedness. 

[7] That true riches and happiness are within. 

[8] The worth of the individual. 

[9] The immortality of the soul. 

[10] The union of man with God. 

As a result of this free discussion and mu- 
tual respect, the students may discover that 
unity in the midst of diversity is a prerequisite 
to world understanding, government, justice, 
and peace. 


JOY ELMER MORGAN, | Editor 
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IN A NUTSHELL 


Education requires difficulty. 


o, 
“e 


Democracy is rooted in Christianity. 


fe 


2. 
.* 


Every life without purpose is a tragedy. 


Behind the night there is plenty of light. 


°, 
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Ideas are the great instruments of power. 


«fe 


o, 
~° 


Teach every child the importance of being agreeable. 


fe 


Religious discipline is as basic as scientific discipline. 


2, 
— 


Have you given to the Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund? 


% 


True religion lives and grows and reaches to the future. 
Governments have their origin in the moral identity of men. 
The teacher who reads is likely to be the teacher who leads. 


The whole ability, and 
good habits. 


2, °, ?, 
— ~ ~~ 


world is looking for high purpose, 


@ Repression is the way of frightened power; freedom is the way 
of enlightened faith. 

@ It is difficult to ask legislatures to support schools if teachers 
do not support their own organizations. 

4 Liberty is not safe if the people permit private power to 
became stronger than the democratic state itself. 

& Four cornerstones of modern civilization aze religious faith, 
trusteeship, scientific method, and individual skill. 

@ No one genuinely believes in freedom of speech who is not 
willing to accept with patient fortitude sincere criticism of 
his own public acts. 


The Ubiquitous Comics 


RECENTLY a six-year-old Pennsylvania boy shot and 
killed his 12-year -old brother in an argument over a 
comic book. According to the police, the older boy 
wanted to trade off a comic book that the younger one 
had not had a chance to read. So the six-year-old went 
io his father’s room, got a shotgun, and killed his 
brother. 

This is but one of many incidents that raise doubts 
as to what will happen if we allow commercial interests 
io exploit without hindrance the immature minds of 
children. It is a basic law of psychology that what goes 
into the mind comes out in the life. All the gains of 
home, church, and school can be undone by allowing 
commercial interests to fill children’s minds with the 
trivial and the vicious. The Association of Comic Maga- 
zine Publishers, Incorporated, issued on October 18 
a press release denouncing the Los Angeles County 
ordinance restricting the distribution of comics con- 
sidered harmful to children as a “grievous error which 
undermines the principle of press freedom.” We fail to 
see the point. Freedom of the press cannot be separated 
from responsibility of the press. Press freedom was es- 
tablished to protect political freedom thru the free 
flow of facts and ideas. It was never intended to pro- 
tect indecency or the perversion of the child mind. 


Character and Gambling 


THE desire to get something for nothing rots charac- 
ter and diverts attention from worthy purposes. The 
following editorial by Anson W. Belding, which ap- 
peared in The Journal of Education for October, de- 
serves the thoughtful consideration of every teacher: 

“Educators are rightly concerned with the develop- 
ment of character. Yet there is one form of character 
laxity about which most of them do nothing. We refer 
to gambling. 

“If our people are not rapidly becoming a nation 
of gamblers, as perhaps they are, it is not from any 
absence of temptations. Betting on horse and dog 
races has been legalized in many of the states. In addi- 
tion, many gambling machines are operated illegally 
at the rear of stores our children are allowed to visit. 
Bank nights and bingo games flourish unchecked in 
many localities. Some religious organizations do not 
scruple to operate raffles or to offer automobiles as 
prizes to augment the sale of tickets. Tipster sheets 
are freely circulated and widely read. Sweepstake win- 
ners are announced in bold headlines in the daily press. 
Bookies pursue their forbidden trade under the eyes 
of the police in uncounted cities. 

“And radio stations, licensed by the same government 
that prohibits lotteries to use the mails, hold millions 
spellbound over the chance of huge unearned awards 
for answering some stupid question or sitting at the 
telephone on the one-in-a-million chance their number 
will be called. Today even the phone book tells fortunes. 

“Maybe no way can be found to prevent the stacking 
of electric stoves on refrigerators on model homes to 
be given to some startled contestant who has paid no 
money for the opportunity and has exhibited mental 
prowess by. naming the capital of Georgia or identifying 
the mystery voice. But what about those box tops? Mil- 
lions of dupes are induced to buy merchandise on the 
slender chance that their letter or ending of a limerick 
will be judged one of the best, when who knows it will 
ever be looked at? Shall we require the reading to be 
policed and the judges to meet certain standards? Or 
should that whole disgusting method of selling on false 
pretenses be driven from the air waves by lawful means? 

“It is hard to teach boys and girls that gambling is 
demoralizing, essentially ‘dishonest, and economically 
unsound and unsafe while half the adults of their 
acquaintance play for keeps and are happy to clean 
out a friend at bridge or poker.” 


A Father's Advice to His Son 


My Boy, treat everybody with politeness, even those 
who are rude to you. For remember that you show 
courtesy to others not because they are gentlemen, but 
because you are one. 


What Happened in Russia 


PotiticaAL development may flow along its evolu- 
tionary path much as a river flows steadily on its way 
to the sea; or, like a river frozen and stopped by winter 
ice, it may be held back only to break out later with 
the torrential violence of revolution. 
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RESIDENT ‘Truman’s victory in 

the elections is regarded by many 
as a strong promise of the enactment 
of federal-aid-to-education legislation 
in the 8lst Congress. 

The President has a clear mandate 
from the American people to fight for 
legislative objectives which he clearly 
defined during the course of the cam- 
paign. One of these objectives is fed- 
eral aid, without federal control, to 
help equalize educational opportuni- 
ties for youth thruout the nation. 

The President is sincere and coura- 
geous. No one who knows him be- 
lieves he will be deflected from the 
program he charted during his cam- 
paign. 


Education a Foundationstone 

The Democratic Party platform 
strongly “advocates federal aid for 
education, administered by and under 
the control of the states.’”’ When the 
House delayed action on such legisla- 
tion late in the second session of the 
80th Congress, the President appealed 
to House leaders to move favorably. 

Earlier he had urged such legisla- 
tion in his January 1948 State-of-the- 
Union Message; in his budget, he in- 
cluded an item of $: 300,000,000 to meet 
the cost of the program set forth in 
$472. 

In a message for American Educa- 
tion Week [Nov. 7-13], he called at- 
tention to the fact that “the wise men 
who created this nation recognized 
education as a foundationstone of 
freedom. Thru the years, loyal 
men and women in their classrooms 
have worked to inculcate both 
the inspiration and the knowledge 
necessary for the practice of democ- 
racy. ... Let us pledge ourselves anew 
during this week to assure” our boys 
and girls | ‘the education and the op- 
portunity which they need in this 
ereat endeavor.” 


Need for Federal Aid Urgent 

In a release dated November 6, 1948, 
the NEA emphasized that extremely 
serious conditions prevail today in 
American education: [1] 4,000,000 
children of school age are not enrolled 
in any school. [2] 2,800,000 citizens, 
l4 years of age and older, are illit- 
erate. [3] 8,197,000 citizens, 14 years 
of age and older, have less than a 
fifth-grade education. 

Some of the problems now extreme- 
ly serious will become more difficult 
unless corrective steps are taken: 
[1] 100,000 new teachers will be need- 
ed annually for the next 10 years. 
The output of teachers colleges in 
1948 was about 20,000 persons pre- 
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FEDERAL AID 
—Mandate from the People 


pared to teach in elementary schools. 
Of this number, less than 12,000 were 
four-year college graduates. [2] Enrol- 
ments will be up about 9 000,000 in a 
decade. See page 573. 

Many states and thousands of locali- 
ties are unable alone to meet these 
conditions with success. Only the fed- 
eral government can see the job thru. 
This “the President knows. It is, there- 
fore, to be expected that, when the 
8lst Congress convenes, he will speak 
in clear, strong terms in support ol 
federal aid, without federal control, 
to strengthen our public-school sys- 
tems for the general welfare. 

Former neglect of the education of 
our youth resulted in the rejection of 
659 ,000 men for military service in 
W orld War II—about twice the num- 
ber deployed in combat divisions in 
the South Pacific theater. No system of 
national preparedness can be complete 
that fails to guarantee a basic educa- 
tion for every boy and girl. The na- 
tion in war or peace has a vast stake 
in the education of our young people. 


Cautious Optimism Justified 

Estimates as of today indicate that 
the new Senate will most probably be 
as favorable (if not more so) to legis- 
lation of the type of $472 as was the 
Senate in the 80th Congress. 

The new president of the Senate 
supported $472 last April. The next 
most probable cha.:rman of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, Senator Thomas [Utah], was a 
sponsor of that measure. Senator ‘Taft 
[Ohio], who provided outstanding 
leadership for this legislation in the 
80th Congress, has declared his con- 
tinued support for the legislation. 

Less is known about the leadership 
of the majority party in the House ol 
Representatives, where $472 failed to 
reach the floor earlier this year. 

Congressman Rayburn [" Texas] is 
almost : certain to be the next speaker. 
Congressman John W. McCormack 
[Mass.] will probably be majority 
leader. Congressman John Lesinski 
[Mich.] is in line for the chairman- 
ship of the House Committee on Edu- 


cation and Labor. Of these, only Con- 
gressman Lesinski has had a chance in 
recent years to cast a vote on federal- 
aid legislation. As a member of the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor in the 79th Congress, and as a 
member of the House Subcommittee 
on Education in the 80th, Congress- 
man Lesinski did not vote against 
federal-aid bills at any time. He did 
not, however, as far as is known, vote 
for them. 

Lhese estimates of House majority 
leadership in the 8Ist Congress are 
indeterminate. For that reason, no 
one is justified in assuming that fed 
eral-aid legislation will have smooth 
sailing in the days ahead. 


What Must Be Done 


The selection of personnel for the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor is of vast importance. In every 
state, Congressmen who believe in ed- 
ucation as “a foundationstone of free 
dom” should be encouraged to seek a 
place on this committee. 

Friends of education—both teachers 
and lay leaders—should confer person- 
ally in every state and in every Con- 
gressional district, prior to January I, 
with Senators and Congressmen, to 
review with them the serious condi- 
tions that prevail in our public schools 
and to suggest constructive ways to 
eliminate these conditions. 

One thing is certain: the opposition 
to federal aid for our public schools 
will not rest or be silent. It must be 
met with facts, courage, and intelli 
gent action. 

We need to come up to the 8Ist 
Congress with every possible strength. 
This depends mostly upon the work 
local and state leaders do with thei 
own Senators and Congressmen, Stat 
and local education associations must, 
of necessity, assume le adership in gain- 
ing votes from their Congressional 
delegations. The NEA will continue 
to give its unremitting support to the 
attainment of federal aid, which can 
be achieved in the 81st Congress. 

—R. B. MARSTON, director, Legislative 
and Federal Relations Division, NEA. 
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The Price of War 


HE ‘Twentieth-Century American 
is living in what ‘Toynbee has 
called a “time of troubles,” an age of 
political, economic, and moral insta- 
bility, an era of conflict. 

Recurring crises are an inevitable 
part of our umes. The atomic bomb, 
biological warfare, and long-range 
missiles have produced a period of 
insecurity perhaps unparalleled in its 
scope in past history. 

But in even greater measure the 
tensions of today are the product of 
the bipolar world in which we live— 
a world dominated by two great 
super-states, the United States and 
Russia, each with such differing con- 
cepts of freedom, democracy, human 
values, political and economic phi- 
losophy that friendly compromise 
seems impossible. 

These fundamentally opposing be- 
liefs and the increasing Russian ag- 
gressiveness have persuaded a grow- 
ing number of Americans that war 
with Russia is inevitable. This is dan- 
gerous thinking, for when a people’s 
minds accept the inevitability of war, 
war is inevitable. 

A steadily increasing minority is, 
indeed, urging the waging of a pre- 
ventive war against Russia before she 
gets the atomic bomb. 

Now it is quite clear that counsels 
of weakness are counsels of despair; 
appeasement means disaster. It is 
equally clear that if the United States 
is to remain true to its present ob- 
ligations and to its past history, it 
must oppose aggression and the over- 
riding of the weak by the strong. 

If we are to remain a great power 
and achieve even a reasonable degree 
of physical security, we must recognize 
that certain areas of the world are 
vital to us. This must be made clear 
to Russia. We must be prepared to 
fight to prevent these areas from be- 
ing overwhelmed by Russo-Commun- 
ist aggression. 

But a clearly-stated and firmly-im- 
plemented policy against aggression, 
backed up by economic help to re- 
habilitate the world, political guaran- 
tees, psychological measures, and mili- 
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tary strength should be a far call from 
talk of the inevitability of war or a 
preventive war. 

What would be the course of a 
war in which we deliberately attacked 
Russia by surprise with the atomic 
bomb before Russia was able to re- 
taliate in kind? 

Geography and distance still have 
meaning even in the air age. Many 
of the most vital Russian industrial 
targets are beyond range of bombers 
now available unless we use “kami- 
kaze” tactics of ‘“‘suicide’’ one-way 
raids or some type of “shuttle” -bomb- 
ing. The costs would be high, and the 
gamble desperate. 

Furthermore, the atomic bomb can- 
not stop the Red Army. The obvious 
Russian counter to an air attack upon 
Russian cities or industries is to move 
into Western Europe. All of our 
military leaders concede that we could 
not stop such a move until Western 
Europe is rehabilitated and its mili- 
tary strength rebuilt. 

We would, therefore, by bombing 
Russia bring about the very thing 
we are trying to prevent—Russian con- 
quest of Western Europe. 

Bombing alone would not promise 
a quick or easy victory; sooner or 
later, the probabilities are, we would 
have to invade Europe on land. We 
would then be involved in a long- 
drawn-out war of attrition. 

Victory in such a conflict would be 
hollow, or nearly so. Today, our na- 
tional debt is almost $260,000,000,000. 
If the much greater costs of World 
War III should be piled upon those 
of World War II, the economic se- 
curity of the United States would be 
imperiled as never before. Probably 
no course—save repudiation of the na- 
tional debt—would be possible. 

Increasingly -repressive legislation 
to limit and restrict our civil liber- 
ties would certainly result, and the 
dangerous centralization and authori- 






tarianism of federal government would 
tremendously increase. 

Casualties would be major, nor 
would they be limited to the fighting 
forces; we could not hope to escape 
some Russian attacks upon our citics. 

The greatest loss would be in Eu- 
rope. The very things we are trying 
to save in Western Europe might be 
forever gone. Another war in the near 
future would be a triumph for ex- 
tremism whether of the right or the 
left. The middle way—the American 
way—would be eliminated. Preventive 
war would, therefore, defeat our own 
purpose. We could conquer Russia, 
but swords can’t defeat ideologies! 

There would be no brave new 
world, no millennium of .peace on 
earth, goodwill toward men. We might 
in the process of “victory” lose what 
we are trying to defend—our way of 
life. 

All of the above objections to the 
facile thesis of a preventive war leave 
unspoken two paramount objections. 

One is the moral. How can we, a 
professedly Christian nation, descend 
to the expediency of Communism? 
After deliberate, surprise slaughter by 
atomic means could we ever again pro- 
fess moral purpose or spiritual motive 
behind our political philosophy? 

The other objection is historical. 
Let us not forget the intangibles of 
history and the hope that they may 
bring. Who knows what may occur 
within Russia as the years pass? May 
there not be another Trotsky-like 
split when Stalin dies? What other 
powers may not rise to balance or 
modify the present bipolarity that 
now exists? What subtle workings ol 
men’s minds and hearts may not oc- 
cur to change our thinking? What 
other technological devices may not 
alter all our present concepts? 

The European Recovery Program, 
the political and military strengthen- 
ing of the West, a strong stand against 
aggression in any form—all these 
policies must be supported. We must 
maintain our military strength. We 
must be realists—aware of the dangers 
of the world we live in; watchful and 
alert, but not alarmist; firm and 
strong, but not provocative; definite 
and precise, but patient. We face a 
“time of trouble.” But we shall not 
ease our way by inviting war. 

—Adapted from an article in Har- 
per’s Magazine, July 1948. 
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HAT’S this, another crisis, an- 

other scare story?” These un- 
spoken questions were plainly written 
on the faces of the newswriters. 

About a dozen of the capital’s re- 
porters had heard a statement on the 
growing acutencss of the elementary- 
teacher shortage. The scene was a news 
conference called by the NEA Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. 

The chairman, L. Frazer Banks, 
superintendent of schools, Birming- 
ham, had pointed out that prospective 
enrolments threatened to swamp pres- 
ent facilities and personnel. 

“We've heard this story many 
times,” said a woman reporter. “What 
are you going to do about it?” 

All the profession can do is to pre- 
sent the facts. The real question is: 
What is the public going to do about 
it? 

The reporters were trying to be 
helpful. They were plainly skeptical, 
not of the story, but of the approach 
and of public reaction to it. 

They shot questions at the Commis- 
sion apparently intended to develop 
a new slant, a new angle which would 
jar the people into attention. But the 
Commission doggedly stuck to the 
bare facts. 

Maybe the people won't believe 
it—but it’s true. The facts themselves 
are sensational. Here are examples: 

In one of the largest Eastern cities, 
the schoolboard is operating three 
shifts in some buildings. Three stu- 
dentbodies to a building, each equal 
to the capacity of the building, are 
attending one-third of the day each. 
‘The reason: insufhcient classrooms. 

In a suburban area, Quonset huts 
practically surround an elementary 
school, housing overflow children. 
‘These are not enough, and the over- 
flow of the overflow is now housed on 
the stage of the auditorium. 

In a West Coast city, increases in 
school population during and _ since 
the war have piled up to such an ex- 
tent that if the city undertook to 
adequately house elementary children, 
one new school building with a capac- 
ity of 500 children would have to be 
completed and opened for occupancy 
each Monday morning thruout the 
school year of 40 weeks. In September, 
this city had nearly 25,000 elementary 
children for whom it had no desks. 


Another West Coast city last year 
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MAYBE THEY WON'T BELIEVE IT 


~but ts tue! 


authorized an exhaustive survey of its 
school housing needs. This survey rec- 
ommended construction which would 
cost $100,000,000. ‘The schoolboard 
trimmed this to $89,000,000 and sub- 
mitted the matter to a referendum to 
approve the necessary bond issue. ‘The 
people voted it down. 

Reducing the amount further, to 
less than half the original amount, the 
schoolboard submitted the question 
again to a vote of the people—and 
this time the vote was favorable. 

Or look at this one, taken verbatim 
from the front page of an evening 
paper of one of the nation’s largest 
cities: “Seating capacities in public- 
school auditoriums, cafeterias, and 
gymnasiums may be reduced material- 
ly when the new fire-prevention regu- 
lations go into effect on January lI. 
For the first time these ‘places of pub- 
lic assembly’ will be subject to a check 
by the building inspector’s office. Pre- 
viously, in many instances, the only 
time the capacity was figured was when 
the building was constructed.” 

Somebody happened, perhaps ac- 
cidentally, to discover a school using 
a gymnasium, accommodating on oc- 
casion 2900 pupils. The number of 
exits had originally been approved for 
a capacity of 700. 


Watch That Wave 

What's happened? The greatest tid- 
al wave in the history of American 
education is bearing down on facili- 
ties and staffs wholly inadequate in 
scope or numbers to meet it. 

The first gentle impact of the 
oncoming breaker touched the schools 
last year; the second wave, this year. 
The next year and the next and the 
next—and so on until probably the 
school year 1957-58 for the elementary 
school—the wave will reach mammoth 
proportions. 


And it will pour on over into the 
highschools thru 1960 and in all prob- 
ability far beyond that. 

Look at the figures. 

Since 1931, nearly 46,000,000 babies 
have been born in the United States. 
Taking six-year intervals from 1931 
thru 1948, we had 12,730,000 born in 
the first interval, 1931-1937; in the 
second period, 1937-1942, a total ol 
14,000,000 babies were born; and in 
the third interval, 1943-1948, a total ol 
18,770,000. 

This suggests a potential enrolment 
in all elementary and_ secondary 
schools for 1948-49 of about 27,000,- 
000; and for 1954-55, a potential total 
of about 33,000,000. 

On the question of probable total 
school enrolments (grades 1-12) we 
have the expert predictions of the 
United States Census Bureau. Accord- 
ing to a forecast by J. C. Capt, direc- 
tor of the Bureau, published in the 
September 1948 Parents Magazine, 
the total public and private elemen- 
tarv-school enrolment will rise from 
18,269,000 in 1947 to 26,594,000 in 
1957, when the peak will be reached, 
an increase of 8,325,000, or 45%. The 
secondary-school enrolment will rise 
from 6,227,000 in 1947 to 8,122,000 in 
1960. 

Altogether, enrolment in all public 
and private elementary and secondary 
schools will increase from 24,546,000 
in 1947-48 to 34,091,000 in 1960-61, 
an aggregate increase of 9,545,000. It 
must be kept in mind that these esti- 
mated enrolments are both private 
and public schools. 


The Demand for New Teachers 


This is no scare story. It means, 
first, that thousands of new classrooms 
must be built in the next 10 years. 
Experts have estimated that the cost 
of the new buildings needed, at pres- 
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ent price levels, will exceed $10,000,- 
000,000; or an annual average ol more 
than $1,000,000,000. 

It means that the teacher-education 
institutions of the United States must 
select and prepare more than 1,000,000 
elementary teachers in the next 
decade, or about 100,000 each year for 
the next 10 years. 

It means, in addition, 
250,000 new secondary 


hiew 


that almost 
teachers must 
be selected and prepared in the next 
10 years. If we project the total need 
thru 1960-61, the requirement would 
about 1,500,000 teachers. 
I hese figures do not include the num- 


be for new 
and 
positions or for new nurs- 
and kindergarten teachers which 
will be 


ber needed for administrative 
supervising 
cry 
needed. 

(A detailed analvsis of the situation, 
with a statistical derivation of the 
figures, Probable Demand for 
Teachers in the United States—for 
the Decade 1949-50 thru 1958-59—for 
the period 1948-60, may be obtained 
on request from the NEA.] 

In 1947-48, the higher institutions 
in the United States prepared about 
20,000 new elementary teachers. 

[See Teacher Supply and Demand in 
the United States by Ray Maul, which 
can be had for 15¢ from the NEA.] 

These were teachers with one, two, 
three, and four years’ preparation. 
Less than 12,000 of this number were 
four-year graduates. On the basis of 
figures cited above, the need will be 
for more than 100,000 annually. 

If the demand is to be met in the 
next 10 years, five times as many must 
be induced to enter preparation for 
elementary teaching and continue 
thru the period of preparation as were 
prepared last year. 


above 


Meeting the Challenge 
To find a cure for the desperate 
shortages in buildings and_ teachers 
are developing involves two 
fundamental viewpoints: 


which 


[1] The facing of the fact by the 
people that they can have the neces- 
sary facilities and teachers only if 
they are willing to pay the bill. 

[2]. The removal of the causes which 
keep young people from going into 
elementary teaching as a career. 

There is no use in kidding anybody 
on the first point. New buildings can- 
not be had out of surplus housing. 
Hordes of children cannot be jammed 
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into outmoded, obsolete buildings, 
even if the local authorities overlook 
fire safety regulations. 


On the second, the facts must be 
faced, too. The country has failed to 
do that as yet. To get the number of 
new elementary teachers needed will 
cost a lot of money. Furthermore, the 
causes which have led capable high- 
school seniors to avoid the elementary 
teaching field must be removed or the 
schools won't get the needed teachers. 

Available information on current 
enrolments in secondary and elemen- 
tary preservice this 
out, 


programs bears 


New Concept Needed 

There is no foreseeable solution to 
the problem without a new concept 
of the importance of teaching in the 
elementary school—and the raising of 
this concept to an entirely new plane. 
This statement applies both to the 
public and to the profession itself. 

Despite conclusive studies of the 
profound influence upon personality, 
adjustment, attitudes, and mind sets 
of children by the early years of in- 
struction, the viewpoint persists that 
the job of elementary teaching is of 
secondary importance. The belief con- 
tinues that teaching elementary chil- 
dren can be entrusted to just anyone, 
that a “little preparation” is all .that 
is needed to teach “little children.” 

Unless and until this concept is 
enlarged, and standards of prepara- 
tion and working conditions elevated 
accordingly, there is little likelihood 
of supplying the qualified elementary 
teachers the children will need. 

Where will the schools the 
competent elementary teachers they 
need? They won’t—under present con- 
ditions. 

We know only the obvious ones: 


get 


[1] Present inadequate salary levels 
generally and discrimination in sal- 
ary for the same preparation and ex- 
perience at the elementary level as 
compared to other levels, which still 
exists in too many places. 

[2] The constant overloading of 
elementary teachers. While accredit- 
ing associations have influenced ac- 
ceptance of a desirable average load 
for the highschool teacher of 25 per 
class, in the elementary field this has 
not been generally accepted and loads 
of 35, 40, 50 are fairly common. 

Involved in the overload is 
continuous, intense, 


the 
daylong strain 





that the elementary teacher is under. 
With the same group, hour after hour, 
often without a single rest period o1 
time for individual work with pupils, 
the tension becomes unbearable. 
[3] The continued low standards of 
preparation and certification which 
still exist in many states for elemen- 
tary teachers. The bachelor’s degree 
has long since become a minimum 
standard for the beginning secondary 
teacher (again witness the fine in- 
fluence of the accrediting associa- 
tions), but for the elementary teach- 
ers this standard still ranges from 
little or no college work in some states 


all the way thru 30 hours, 60 hours, 
90 hours, and the degree level in 
others. 


The result has been to create in the 
minds, both of the profession and the 
public, the connotation for “ele- 
mentary teacher” as that of a second- 
or third-rate member of the profession. 

It seems obvious that there is not 
going to be a concerted rush to this 
field until the standards are raised to 
such an extent that there is prestige in 
belonging to it. 

These low standards are sometimes 
justified on the ground that the schools 
cannot be staffed without them. But 
the record shows that the shortage 
has been most pronounced where the 
standards were lowest and the least 
where the standards were highest. 

[4] The persistence of the small, 
weak school district, unable to provide 
professional leadership, including ex- 
pert consultative or supervisory serv- 
ice, or to provide suitable living con- 
ditions, teaching equipment, or social 
opportunities, will tend to assure the 
continuance of the shortage of ele- 
mentary teachers. 

Like doctors, wellprepared teachers 
are refusing to go where the lack of 
equipment and modern facilities mini- 
mize their chances of performing the 
job for which they have been pre- 
pared. 


Another crisis? Yes, without ques- 
tion. 

It is a crisis that will continue far 
into the 1960’s—a crisis brought on 
not by the teaching profession but by 
the American people themselves. To 
meet it, the American people must 
make up their minds to dig down in 
their pockets and pay the bill for 
new buildings and for competent 
teachers. 

—T. M. STINNETT, associate secretary, 
NEA National Commission on Teach- 
er Education and Professional Stand- 
ards. 
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A teacher-recruitment message issued by the Joint Committee of the National 


Education Association and the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, and 


the NEA National Commission on Teacher Education 


OPPORTUNITY FOLLOWS NEED 


r DEMOCRACY is to be preserved 
and world peace to be achieved, 
education must produce: 

Not only better thinking 

But also better feeling, 

Not only civilization of the mind 

But also civilization of the heart. 


Civilization Needs Teachers 


How shall we secure the teachers we 
need? 

In education, teachers are the chief 
factor. 

But, we do not have nearly enough 
wellprepared elementary teachers now. 
And figures on the number of persons 
preparing for elementary-school work 
show that there will not be enough 
teachers to replace those who will re- 
lire or resign in the next several years. 

Moreover, nearly 9,090,000 more 
children are expected to be enrolled 
in the public schools in 1957 than 
were enrolled in 1947, the total in 
1957 reaching about 31,000,000 in 
public elementary and _ secondary 
schools. Here is a challenge to Amer- 
ica’s future, and we must have teachers 
to meet it. 

Young America calls not only for 
many teachers; it calls for good teach- 
ers. Now, more than ever before, 
teaching requires the best minds, the 
best hearts, and the deepest devotion 
to be had. Never in any endeavor 
have the stakes been so high: a great 
civilization and a peaceful world—or 
extermination! 

The United States will need at least 
100,000 new elementary teachers an- 
nually for at least the next 10 years. 
This estimate is based upon statistics 
which show that teachers will be need- 
ed in the following numbers: 

277,000 to fill new elementary po- 
SLtIONS. 


534,000 to replace the estimated 
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percentage of elementary teachers who 
will leave the profession. 

70,000 to replace persons holding 
only emergency certificates. 

62,000 to fill new positions created 
by the extension of preschool service. 

175,000 to reduce the general teach- 
ing load so as not to exceed 25 pupils 
for each teacher. 

It should be noted that 1948-49 is 
likely to be an especially difficult 
year when, because of accumulated 
shortages, the demand for new teach- 
ers may rise to 150,000. Yet in 1948 
only about 20,000 new elementary 
teachers were prepared by the colleges 
of America—at levels of one, two, 
three, and four years of preparation. 
Fewer than 12,000 of these were col- 
lege graduates. 

Consider how important the teacher 
is to the young child. Shall we lower 
the standards of preparation, which 
are already very low in most states? 
How can we when the states with the 
lowest standards are the ones that 
have the greatest teacher shortage? 

Instead, why not try to interest our 
finest young people in a teaching ca- 
reer by improving present conditions 
and by showing youth what is attrac- 
tive about teaching? Teaching can be 
a wonderful experience; many well- 
prepared teachers prove it! Teaching 
conditions can be made attractive; 
many communities have made them 
so! 

As a Teacher, You Can Help 

in These Ways 

[1] Regard teaching as the vital, 
unique force that it must be if democ- 
racy and peace are to be maintained. 

[2] See, in teaching, great oppor- 
tunities for helping to strengthen the 
moral fiber of the nation by stressing 
spiritual values. 


[3] Enjoy your work and find ways 
to make it more zestful and imag- 
inative. 

[4] Realize that both the prestige 
of teaching and the kind of service it 
can give depend upon recruiting large 
numbers of our ablest young people. 

It is what you are that gives intel- 
ligent boys and girls their impression 
of teaching as a career. The way you 
teach, look, act, and talk constantly 
serves either to recruit capable young 
people for your profession—or to dis- 
courage them completely from ever 
considering it as a lifework. 

[5] Watch for pupils who would be 
good teachers, and try to interest them 
in a school career. 

Organize and encourage college 
chapters or highschool clubs of Future 
Teachers of America. 

Cooperate with your professional 
organization in teacher-selection ac- 
tivities. 

[6] Be an active, vigorous champion 
of good schools for children, giving, 
whenever possible, to parents and 
other citizens the facts about teaching 
conditions and school support. 


As a Parent and Citizen, and 
Especially as a PTA Member, 
Yours Is the Chief Responsibility 

[1] Analyze the teaching conditions 
in your own schools. 

How great is the teaching load? 
Good elementary education demands 
that the enrolment of any one teacher 
be from 20 to 30 pupils in a class, 
Good secondary education limits the 
teacher to a maximum enrolment of 
100 pupils in a total of four—or, at 
most, five—classes per day. 

Are your teachers given the equip- 
ment that will enable them to do a 
good job, or are they hampered by 
inadequate supplies? 
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Are they overburdened with record- 
keeping that could be done by clerical 
personnel? 


Have measures been taken to assure 
them such advantages as sick leave and 
reasonable job security? 

Are they given an opportunity to 
share in making plans and _ solving 
problems that relate to the schools? 

[2] Study the financial situation of 
your schools. 

What are the sources of school reve- 
nue? Are they adequate and sound? 

How do your salary schedules com- 
pare with those in other places? With 
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If it takes a $50,000 man to 

Guide a client, 

Develop a coal mine, 

Put a corporation on its feet, 
What is the teacher worth, who takes 
that boy of yours, 

Guides him, 

Develops him, 

Puts him on his feet, and 

Makes a man out of him? 

—Selected 


FYE 





Teaching is the most difficult of 
all arts, and the profoundest of all 


sciences. A love of children is an 
essential requisite—Horace Mann 


those of other occupations? Can 

vou get the type of teacher you 

want for the amount you have 
been paying? 

[3] Survey community condi- 
tions affecting teachers’ happiness 
and contentment. 

Are teachers encouraged to 
become valuable, 
members of the community? 

May they enjoy the kinds of 
recreation open to other citizens, 
or are unreasonable restrictions 
placed on their personal lives? 

Are they expected to perform 
too many extracurriculum and 
community services without re- 
muneration? 

Do they have decent living 
quarters? 

[4] Interpret to your fellow 
townspeople the improvements 
necessary to secure and hold good 
teachers, making every effort to 
establish, for the sake of our chil- 
dren and of our country’s future, 
such conditions as will make for 
good teaching. 

[5] Build, in every way possible, 
the prestige and dignity of teach- 
ing. 

[6] Strive particularly to ele- 
vate the status of elementary 
teaching. 

Do your grade teachers have the 
same prestige as your highschool 
teachers? Equal amount of prep- 
aration? Comparable salary sched- 
ules and teaching conditions? 

Point out the value of preparation 
for elementary teaching as prepara- 
tion also for parenthood. The study 
of child growth and development is 
invaluable in dealing with children, 
either in the home or at school. 

[7] Encourage young people to pre- 
pare for a teaching career. 

Stimulate organizations to offer 
scholarships to help competent young 
people prepare for teaching. 

Accord to your local teachers the 
rightful position due them as mem- 
bers of a highly respected and honor- 
able profession. 


participating 
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Dismissal Procedures: Fair or Feartul? 


HANDLER, Arizona, is in many 
ways like many another “our 
town” of America. However, the 
adobe and Spanish-type houses, stores, 
and school buildings that branch out 
from the square, the date palms, and 
the hats and boots of the visiting 
ranchers would leave no doubt about 
the section of country in which it is 
located, 

Not everybody in Chandler knows 
everybody else. You can’t do that with 
1000 people, and particularly when 
many are new residents. But the 
teachers know each other, even if they 
are scattered into five schools, for 
there are only 52 teachers, counting 
the administrators. 

Bitterness in Chandler began 
quietly, but grew as it could so easily 
erow—and has grown—in many an- 
other town. 

In early 1946, the teachers, with the 
approval of the school administration, 
organized a local classroom-teachers 
association. There had been some 
secrecy about salaries and dissatisfac- 
tion in that salaries were relatively 
low and there was no fixed plan of in- 
creases. 

In early 1947, the classroom-teachers 
salary committee conducted negotia- 
tions with the board and, after several 
proposals and counter proposals and 
a public hearing, the committee was 
successful in winning important im- 
provements in the salary schedule. 

In the fall of 1947, there was con- 
siderable agitation over the election of 
a board member. The chairman of the 
schoolboard was persuaded to run 
again and won two-to-one in a record 
vote. Only one teacher admits taking 
an active part in the election. At no 
time did the superintendent or any 
member of the board directly criticize 
any action of the teachers or indicate 
that there was any fundamental ob- 
jection to their activities. 

On March 8, 1948, five teacher-lead- 
ers who were most responsible for 
negotiating with the _ schoolboard 
suddenly and without explanation re- 
ceived notice that their contracts 
would not be renewed. This action of 
the board came as a complete surprise 
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In the spring of 1948, dismissal of five teach- 
ers in Chandler, Arizona, disrupted the 
school system and had a seriously dam- 


aging effect on teacher and student morale. 
>><< 


to these teachers. A shortlived student 
strike aggravated growing bitterness. 

When it became apparent that the 
dismissals were in reprisal for the 
efforts of the teacher-leaders, the other 
teachers showed their fear and _ in- 
security by shunning the five who had 
been dismissed. 

Early in March the teachers salary 
committee had asked for a meeting 
with the board to discuss the salary 
schedule for the next year, but the 
meeting was not held until after the 
nonrenewal notices went out. 

Proposals the salary committee 
brought back from the board to the 
association were based on the annual 
cost-of-living index and actually gave 
the teachers higher salaries (exclusive 
of maximums) than they would have 
under their own proposals. Yet, at 
the meeting, so insecure were the 
teachers that silence and_ timidity 
greeted the report. It was necessary to 
ask for a vote a second time to win 
acceptance. 


Tue Chandler story would have 
been different if two of the principles 
of good teacher organization had been 
followed: 

[1] In Chandler, the officers ac- 
complished the job they had been 
mandated by the association to do. 
When they were put on the spot, the 
teachers failed to support them. 
Teachers should support their duly 
elected officers when these officers are 
on business the association has given 
into their hands. 

[2] In Chandler, the officers did not 
get the support of the members partly, 
at least, because they did not carry 
the membership along with them in 
their efforts and had not made sure 
the membership was behind them all 
the way. 

The critical need of any new teach- 
ers organization is for the officers to 
be sure that the members really know 
the program, know the hazards they 
may face, and are sold on the program 


to the point of giving it strong, unified 
support. A corollary is that the officers 
must know what the members want. 

The Chandler situation points up 
the urgent need for some form of fair 
dismissal legislation. In recent years, 
a shocking number of teachers have 
been dismissed by local boards with- 
out any explanation, warning, or op- 
portunity to remedy alleged defects. 

The absence of some form of tenure 
protection often breeds fear and mis- 
trust as between staff and administra- 
tion and, in and of itself, engenders 
friction. To add to the teachers’ un- 
certainty is the common pattern of an 
ever-changing membership on_ local 
boards of education. 

Irresponsible dismissal usually 
works a far greater hardship on public- 
school teachers than it does on other 
public servants or on employes of 
private industry, for, unlike them, 
a teacher’s occupational skills are sel- 
dom transferable within a given com- 
munity. He usually cannot secure a 
comparable professional position |lo- 
cally even when teachers are in great 
demand. 

Some boards of education and ad- 
ministrators indulge in much loose 
thinking concerning alleged dangers 
of teacher-protection thru fair dismis- 
sal legislation. Training and experi- 
ence have failed to give some super- 
intendents a clear concept that, as 
public servants, teachers are entitled 
to the benefits of enlightened public 
personnel procedures. Some superin- 
tendents probably oppose fair dis- 
missal legislation because of personal 
insecurity and an inability to deal 
effectively with staff. 

Basically, fair dismissal legislation 
is for the benefit not only of teachers 
but of children. It tends to stimulate 
recruitment of good teachers, insure 
educational stability and continuity, 
and prevent student and community 
unrest. 


—RICHARD B. KENNAN, executive sec- 
retary, NEA National Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy thru Edu- 
cation. 


[For information about the full Chandler 
report, see “Know Your NEA,” page 618.] 
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JOHNNY 


VERYONE wants to belong. We 

all want people to like us and to be 
glad to have us around, But Johnny 
felt he wasn’t wanted by his classmates, 

Johnny can be six, 16, or 60 years 
old: -the problem is still important. He 
needs to feel he belongs if he is to be a 
happy, adjusted person. Many teachers 
find that they have Johnnies in their 
groups and realize that they have a 
responsibility to them. 

Pupils who feel they don’t belong 
are deprived of one ol the basic hu- 
man needs—the need to feel wanted— 
and consequently have difficulty in 
maintaining mental health, just as a 
person deprived of a needed vitamin 
can hardly keep physically well. 

Just as a person physically under 
par has difficulty in learning efficient- 
ly, so will those who are emotionally 
disturbed, as Johnny is. 

And just as we expect a sick child to 
present behavior problems, we can ex- 
pect Johnny to misbehave and cause 
trouble. Thus, lack of belonging may 
develop symptoms in the form of 
mental ill-health, inefficient learning, 
and behavior problems. 


It Is a Group Problem 


As tho Johnny’s symptoms were not 
enough of a worry to his teacher, there 
is still a broader consideration. 
Johnny’s difficulty becomes a group 
problem. 

As long as there are children whom 
the group rejects, the group, too, suf- 
fers. The pupils who reject have difh- 
culty in maintaining mental health, as 
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does the child who finds he is rejected. 

Moreover, Johnny's misbehavior 1s 
contagious. One child who feels re- 
jected may be the leaven for a series of 
difhculties we call discipline problems. 
‘The group climate may disintegrate, 
and it may be difficult or impossible 
to create and maintain patterns for 
democratic living. 

The young child looks to his parents 
to give him a sense of belonging. 
When he comes to school, he at first 
tends to look to the teacher, as a sub- 
stitute parent who can give him the 


docsut 

security of a feeling of belonging. 
This presents a hazard to primary 
grade teachers, who easily may be flat- 
tered by the dependence of their pu- 
pils unless they realize that their job is 


to help boys and girls learn to be 
independent. 


Opinions of Friends 

Soon, however, most youngsters 
learn to value the opinion of other 
boys and girls and seek to belong in 
groups of their peers. At first, one or 
two friends will give this feeling.’ 

By the middle elementary grades, 
most boys and girls want to belong to 
a gang or clique of four to eight 
members. By the time they enter -sec- 
ondary school, boys and girls want to 
be wanted by all whom they admire. 

In the final years of highschool, the 
problem is further complicated be- 
cause boys and girls want to belong to 
both the adult and the youth culture. 

There seem to be wide individual 
differences in the need to _ belong. 
Marie seemed to find great satisfaction 
in the admiration given her by adults 
for her piano-playing and didn’t seem 
to care for the opinion of other boys 
and girls. But we know this inde- 
pendence can’t last. 

At some point, for many in the sec- 
ondary-school years, the isolation of 
independence becomes acutely uncom- 
fortable. ‘Thus even the child who 
seems adjusted to lack of belonging at 
any one period of development may 
not be immune from difficulty later. 
The first job of the teacher is to 








learn to spot children who feel they 
don’t belong. ‘Vhis may not be as easy 
as it sounds. It takes constant vigilance 
and understanding insight to discover 
those who feel they are rejected. 
However, the teacher who recog- 
nizes the importance of belonging for 
every youngster, in terms of helping 
him as well as helping the group, can 
observe children with this in mind. 
Even after discovering the isolate 
(the child who doesn’t belong) there 
are further questions to be answered: 
[l] 7s he really rejected by the 


group? There are youngsters (as well 
as adults) who think they are rejected 
by the group but who, in reality, are 
well accepted. We sometimes say such 
a person has “a chip on his shoulder.” 
Not realizing that he is feeling re- 
jected, everyone may agree he is a 
basically “nice guy” and wonder why 
he seems defensive. 

It is easy for a teacher to think a 
child is rejected when he isn’t. Billy 
seldom took a bath. His immaculate 
young teacher was sure no one would 
want to associate with him. But other 
boys felt him to be a “good sport” and 
a “right guy,” and didn’t let his bath- 
ing habits interfere with their friend- 
ship. 

A teacher needs to be sure he is 
examining evidence, not merely his 
personal reaction. 

[2] Does he know he is rejected? 
Even after he is sure Johnny is re- 
jected by the group, a teacher needs 
to know whether the boy knows he is 
rejected. Some children may not be 
aware of rejection when it does exist. 
If the teacher is to help Johnny, he 
needs to know whether the child is 
aware of the rejection. The problem 
exists whether or not Johnny is aware 
of it. 

[3] How much does he care? If the 
child knows he is rejected, there is still 
the necessity of discovering his reac- 
tion to the rejection. 

Marie, who found satisfaction in 
adult admiration, didn’t seem to care 
much what other boys and_ girls 
thought of her. Billy, on the other 
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hand, gave evidence of caring a great 
deal, and couldn't conceal his disap- 
pointment when he was chosen last as 
a team member. 

[4] How does he react to rejection? 
Howard, rejected by the group, de- 
cided to “show ’em.”” He became the 
toughest of the tough, ready to fight 
anybody on pretext, or to provide the 
pretext if necessary. 

‘Tommy, on the other hand, decided 
“What's the use?” and withdrew from 
the group, seeming to pay no attention 
to what was going on around him. 


Larry wasn’t aware that the reason 
he didn't belong to the group was that 
he didn’t know how to play marbles. 
His teachers asked ‘Tom to teach him 
how to play and a new world opened 
to Larry. 

Sally didn’t realize that her clothes 
made her different from the other 
girls. A little help from her teachers 
made it possible for her to belong to 
the group. 

[3] Finding who can help. Often 
there are others in the group who can 
help the left-out child to find his place 


fight, it probably won't help to say, 
“Don't fight. Other boys won't like 
you if you fight.” 

Several factors are in operation 
First, Johnny knows that not fighting 
is no guarantee of popularity. It may 
be quite the contrary. Second, Johnny 
may be so aware of his lack of belong- 
ing that any reference to “not liking” 
may merely heighten his insecurity 
and thus lead to further anti-social 
behavior in an attempt to impress 
himself on the group. Third, any 
direct attack on Johnny by the teachei 


Fourth in a series of articles on group dynamics in education 


Tho varied in reaction, both How- 
ard and ‘Tommy were showing symp- 
toms of lack of belonging. 


Teachers Can Help 


‘Teachers can set the stage fay de- 
veloping feelings of belonging. 

[1] Providing opportunity. Perhaps 
the easiest and most obvious step is to 
provide the opportunity for interper- 
sonal relations in the classroom. If a 
teacher insists on “‘pin-drop”’ silence, 
on children’s talking only when called 
on by the teacher, on a no-whispering 
rule, there is obviously little chance 
for the group to learn to know the 
contribution Johnny might make to 
group living. 

If, on the other hand, there is am- 
ple opportunity for communication 
among group members, there is more 
chance that Johnny and other group 
members may learn to respect each 
other, 

Committees and other subgroup 
type activity can be particularly help- 
ful. Even confident adults have diffi- 
culty in feeling secure in a group of 
535 or 40. It is even harder for a shy 
child to adjust to a group of such a 
size. Getting along with six or eight 
who have a common job to do may be 
much easier. 

[2] Induction to the culture. The 
child who is to belong must be aware 
of the culture of the group of which 
he is a member. [For further discussion 
of group culture, see “Leadership and 
the Group,” NEA JournaL, November 
1948}. 
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RUTH CUNNINGHAM 
and associates 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 


Associate authors are Anna Elzi, teacher, 
Grant Junior Highschool; Marie Farrell, 
teacher, Emerson School; James Hall, su- 
pervisor of research: and Madeline 
Roberts, teacher, Swansea School—all of 
the Denver, Colorado, public schools. 
Next month’s article will discuss interac- 
tion patterns in group discipline. 


DRAWING BY DE G. WOOLLEY 


in the group. “Big sisters,” seatmates, 
fellow committee members, partners 
on a field trip may all be used to this 
end. 

A word of caution may be in order 
here. Pairing two rejected children 
is seldom successful. Usually the only 
result is that the rejected ones are 
merely rejected as a pair. 

And pairing the rejected child with 
the most popular is no more success- 
ful. Both are uncomfortable during 
the enforced companionship. 

It has been our experience in con- 
ducting a series of experiments in a 
number of classrooms that no child is 
totally rejected by everyone in the 
group, just as no child is totally ac- 
cepted by everyone in the group. The 
discerning teacher may find a child 
who does not strongly reject Johnny 
and set the stage for the two to get to 
know each other. 

[4] Working with the individual. 
Sometimes, but probably less often 
than teachers think possible, a direct 
approach to the individual may be 
helpful. When Johnny gets into a 


may deepen his feeling of rejection. 

On the other hand, if he is being 
rejected because he doesn’t conform to 
group culture, the teacher may help 
him to recognize his lacks, as was the 
case when the teacher helped to pro- 
vide the skill in marble-playing and 
dress. 

[5] Working with the group. When 
the group climate is good, it may be 
possible to take the problem of be- 
longing to the group as a whole. This 
is not easy, however. 

If the problem is recognized as 
Johnny’s problem, the rejection ol 
Johnny may be deepened. 

If, however, the teacher is able to 
put the matter on a nonpersonal, how- 
we-can-learn-to-get-along-together - bet- 
ter level there may be a high degree of 
conscious thinking about the role ol 
the group in developing belonging for 
everyone and profiting by the contri- 
butions of each group member. 


Belonging Is a Group Problem 


No matter how the immediate prob- 
lem is approached, the matter of be- 
longing must be seen as a group prob- 
lem. Rejection is a group affair, even i 
it is only Johnny who is rejected. A 
teacher who finds rejection in the 
group will need to examine the group 
living in his classroom. 

The experiences offered, the oppor- 
tunity afforded, the control devices 
and interaction patterns employed 
all will be determining factors in 
whether belonging can be developed 
for every group member. 
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RESIDENT James B. Conant of- 

fers an eight-point program for 
public education in the United States 
to provide “a greater degree of equal- 
ity of opportunity for the youth of 
each succeeding generation.” 

Pointing out that a child’s educa- 
tional opportunities vary greatly from 
state to state, from city to city, and 
from school to school, President Con- 
ant proposes that, in the next 25 years, 
conditions be brought up to the level 
of the best that now exist. 

Dr. Conant’s program is based on 
the assumption that “in planning for 
the future of the United States, we 
must assume at best an armed truce 
until at least the middle fifties and 
a divided world for a long time to 
come.” In this period, America will 
need to train its best men, both for 
peace and war. 


Pattern for Public Schools 


Dr. Conant proposes this pattern 
for public education in America: 


[1] Continued local control of the 
schools. “As far as possible the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools should 
be the direct responsibility of the local 
people. Only thus can the school 
serve the community.” 

{2} Increased aid to local schools 
peas state taxes. “In recent years, it 
has become more and more evident 
that the taxing power of the local 
community is not broad enough to 
support the type of school required by 
our modern society. . . . The taxing 
power of the state as such must be 
invoked in order to provide sufficient 
funds for the local schools of many 
cities, towns, and rural areas.” 

[3] Federal aid to education in the 
states [along the lines proposed by 
Senator Taft]. ““The resources of cer- 
tain of our states are simply insuf- 
ficient to finance the type of school 
our society requires in the mid-twen- 
tieth century.” Dr. Conant insists, 
however, that “federal funds should 
flow to.the state and be disbursed with- 
in the state by state authorities acting 
according to state law.” 

[4] To instil loyalty to democratic 
ideals in future citizens, “democratic 
living” should be a major concern of 
public schools, Their purpose should 
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Education in a Divided World 


citizen- 
good life; 


be threefold: education for 
ship; education for the 
education for jobs. 

[5] Helping youth to find their own 
talents and guiding them in the choice 
of a suitable occupation should be a 
function of the highschools. 

[6] Two-year terminal colleges 
would be added to local school Sys- 
tems, to provide vocational training 
and training in citizenship at home, 
since board and room is the biggest 
cost in attending college. Boys and 
girls headed for white-collar work in 
business and for semi-professional 
work would attend these institutions 
instead of going to a regular four- 
year college. 

[7] Only boys and girls headed for 
the professions would attend the regu- 
lar four-year colleges and universities 
as preparation for professional studies. 
To open these opportunities to the 
best qualified youths, some federal 
scholarships would help finance their 
education away from home. 

[8] For adult education now—dis- 
cussion groups, radio programs, and 
evening classes—Dr. Conant sets the 
twin objectives of “an understanding 
of American democratic society and 
its historic goals, and a dissection, of 
Soviet philosophy and an exposure of 
its methods.” This he calls “the num- 
ber one educational need of the mo- 
ment.” 

He explains: “We study cancer in 
order to learn how to defeat it. We 
must study the Soviet philosophy in 
our universities and elsewhere for the 
same reason.” Such a program “‘must 
clearly involve adult education even 
more than school and college if an 
effect is to be produced within the 
next few years,” he added. To in- 
crease this country’s knowledge of 
communism, “unmolested inquiry” in 
universities is essential. 


“Higher” Education 


Sending all youths to college is not 
the answer. Dr. Conant takes issue 
with the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education in its belief that 
enrolment in graduate and _profes- 
sional schools should be increased 
170%. He warns that if we educate 
more doctors, lawyers, engineers, scien- 
tists, and college professors than our 
economy can support, the result will 


be “frustrated individuals with long 
education and considerable intelli- 
* And “from such people come 
the leaders of 


gence. 
antidemocratic move- 
ments whether they originate from the 
right or left.” 

Whether a man or woman goes to 
college should depend on the amount 
of education necessary to the work he 
plans to enter. Dr. Conant would do 
away with the term “higher educa- 
tion” which implies “that those who 
do not: go to a university or a four- 
year college are a lower 
plane. 

“If we want to move toward a more 
flexible social structure, we must con- 
sider the final years of formal educa- 
tion not as a privilege of those who 
can afford to pay or to be won by a 
few with high scholastic skill, but 
something open to all who deserve 
and need it” for their future vocations. 

Since the bachelor’s degree is “the 
badge of respectability for most Amer- 
icans,” Dr. Conant proposes a degree 
of B.G.S. (Bachelor of General 
Studies) be given on completion of 
this two-year course. 


forever on 


Highschool Education 
“The dilemma of American public 
education is to train all youth for ef- 
fective citizenship and at the same 
time to train gifted youth to take up 
advanced study for professional work. 
“The justification for spending pub- 
lic funds on a system of free schools in 
the United States,” Di 


Conant says, 
is threefold: 


“[{1] We wish to insure a vigorous 
development of this society in accord- 
ance with our traditional goals (edu- 
cation for citizenship) . 

“[2] We desire that as many of our 
citizens as possible may lead fruitful 
and satisfying lives (education for 
good life) . 

“[3] We realize that in order to 
prosper as a highly industralized na- 
tion we must find and educate all va- 
rieties of talent and guide that talent 
into the proper channels of employ- 
ment (vocational education) .” 


“General education” is the name 
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—a résumé of the principal points made in Education in a Divided World, the new and 


much discussed book by the president of Harvard University, James B. Conant. 


given the effort to meet the first two 
of these needs. Here, a “common core” 
of learning may be shared by all boys 
and girls, regardless of what business 
or profession they expect to enter. 


The Humanities 


Dr. Conant argues that “the human- 
ist today, as always, must relate his 
work to the current social and cultural 
scege,”” and that art and literature in 
the public schools should be related 
to ethics, the welfare of society, and 
emotional happiness of individual. 

A study of literature is useful for 
the future lawyer, doctor, business ex- 
ecutive, or public servant “who needs 
to be wise in his understanding of hu- 
manbeings.” But “why should the fu- 
ture truck driver, shoe salesman, bank 
teller, or assemblyline foreman read 
the English classics? Or, for that mat- 
ter, the future astronomer, protozo- 
ologist, or research chemist?” 

Dr. Conant answers: “To be ignor- 
ant of the way in which the present 
technological civilization came to be 
is not only to live in perpetual bewil- 
derment, but to be at the mercy of ev- 
ery man who claims to be giving you 
reasons why this and that are so. Lit- 
erature is part of the history of the 
race . . . a record which appeals by 
its very nature to all manner of peo- 
ple. This story of our past must be 
read in order to enable us to appreci- 
ate the present. 


The Study of Man 


“A set of common beliefs is essen- 
tial for the health and vigor of a free 
society. And it is thru education that 
these beliefs are developed in the 
young and carried forward in later 
life.” 

What are the common beliefs 
of Americans? “Whether Protestant, 
Catholic, or Jew, active church mem- 
ber or nonconformist, almost every 
American believes that human life is 
sacred. This fact is the answer to those 
Cassandras who would have us think 
that there is no spiritual unity in the 
United States.” 

Dr. Conant contrasts the Ameri- 
can attitude with the communistic. 
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“Whether a man lives or dies in vain 
can never be measured by the collec- 
tive activity of his fellows; it can be 
measured only by the way he faces his 
own problems, by the success or fail- 
ure of the inner conflict within his 
soul.” 

Dr. Conant suggests, therefore, that 
the public schools teach the beliefs 
which are the common inheritance of 
Americans of all faiths—the  sacro- 
sanct nature of the individual, the in- 
dividual’s obligation to other indi- 
viduals, and the need of our society 
for a high degree of personal liberty 
and at the same time active coopera- 
tion toward certain ends. 

“The future citizen we desire to ed- 
ucate should have strong loyalties and 
civic courage. These loyalties ought to 
be to the type of society we are envis- 
aging and to the United States as the 
home of this society.” 

“Democratic living” in the schools 
is of the first importance, and every 
teacher’s goal should be “to inculcate 
a democratic attitude, a lack of snob- 
bery.” 


Natural Science 


In his own field of study, Dr. Con- 
ant suggests that teachers “reject the 
extravagant claims for the scientific 
method as a modern Aladdin’s lamp 
and question the validity of the as- 
sumption that the study of physics 
trains the mind of the future states- 
man.” 

Students should be given “the con- 
ditions of scientific inquiry . . . the 
nature of the assumptions about the 
external world which are essentially 
those of commonsense. 

“Then if we seek to spread more 
widely the desire to examine facts 
without prejudice and to glorify the 
bold and impartial inquirers of the 
20th Century, we should go to other 
fields than natural science. ... Rather 
than leave in the minds of the pupils 
the very dubious proposition that the 
methods of science are applicable to 
all manner of practical, human af- 
fairs, we should show how legal meth- 
ods of inquiry have been used in An- 
glo-Saxon countries. 


“Likewise, we must study the ra 
tional methods of merchants, manu 
facturers, soldiers, and statesmen 
which were employed with consider- 
able success for generations—long be- 
fore any idolatry of the word ‘science’ 
came over the academic horizon.” 

Despite difficulties and criticism of 
the method, Dr. Conant believes that 
“for young pupils the presentation ol 
general science in terms of under- 
standing the earth, the atmosphere, 
the process of life, and to some degree 
modern technology, is the most likely 
way to arouse their interest.” 


Preparation for College 

Dr. Conant believes the boy or gir] 
who is going on to professional train- 
ing should get three skills, as a mini- 
mum, in highschool: writing English, 
handling mathematics in so far as 
arithmetic and algebra of an elemen- 
tary sort are concerned, and ability to 
read with concentration and some de- 
gree of understanding. 

“The content of the secondary- 
school curriculum is not so important 
for the talented youth as either the de- 
fenders of the classical tradition or 
the innovators of modern times would 
sometimes have us think. . . . Irre- 
spective of former schooling, brilliant 
students show a remarkable ability to 
do outstanding work [in college].” 

In the teaching of a gifted boy or 
girl, Dr. Conant lays down three tests 
for the secondary school: 


“l1] The intellectual interests of 
the student must be keenly stimulated 
during the entire last four years of his 
school work. 

“[2] The student should get a be- 
lief in the relevance of formal study 
and book learning to the problems of 
the day. 

“{3] The ability to knuckle down 
and do a hard intellectual job, the 
willingness to go thru drill in order to 
appreciate or understand something 
to which it leads, is essential to ad- 
vanced education.” 

Education in a Divided World, chosen 

by the JourNAL staff as November 

Book-of-the-Month, was published by. 

Harvard University Press, Cambridge 

38, Massachusetts, 249p. 1948. $3. 
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HE dust cloud cleared from the 
home _ plate. The runner 
wearily lifted himself to his feet. The 


spectators began to breathe again. The 


base 


hand of the umpire was still raised in 
the “out” position. What would have 
been the tying run was just a third 
out! 

Greenville had defeated Southfield 
—by the score of 2 to 1l—in the final 
game of the softball tournament of 
the county rural elementary schools. 
Thrills there had been  a-plenty. 
What did a world series offer that 
this game didn’t have? 

The umpire was the director of 
recreation for rural schools on the 
staff of the county superintendent of 
schools and his assistant was handling 
the base umpiring. 

A rather complete schedule of soft- 
ball for boys, softball for girls, volley- 
ball, table tennis, dominoes, checkers, 
chess, touch football, field and track 
events, and calisthenics had been pro- 
vided in all rural schools of the county 
during the year. 

soys and girls of all ages had 
played with a purpose. During the 
summer, playground activities were 
supplemented by hiking, camping, 
fishing. 


Tur personable young lady at the 
switchboard in the office of the county 
superintendent of schools thought she 
had heard almost everything in the 
line of requests for information, but 
this one almost stumped her. 

“Do you have someone who can 
keep my daughter from killing her- 
self? She just tried it again,” said an 
agitated voice. 

The case was referred to a visiting 
teacher on the staff for immediate ac- 
tion. At her suggestion the girl was re- 
ferred to a psychiatrist of a cooperat- 
ing agency for diagnosis and treat- 
ment. 

She was found to be very ill men- 
tally, but patience and understanding 
on the part of parents and others and 
a prescription of rest and relaxation 
for the girl are working wonders. 
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More than Keeping Records 


is involved in the job of the county superintendent, says 


The work of the visiting teacher is 
personal, painstaking, and persever- 
ing. They do not “bat a thousand” by 
any means, but their daily efforts re- 
sult in rehabilitated lives and happier, 
more effective households. Thru co- 
operation with school, home, church, 
and other agencies, they aid the unad- 
justed and the maladjusted to adjust. 


A errer from a district board 
member asks “how in tunket their dis- 
trict can spend $5600 when their in- 
come is only $4900 and the law does 
not permit them to borrow money.” 

A tax accountant on the staff visits 
the perturbed board member and, 
while he knows of no arithmetical 
process for subtracting $5600 from 
$4900 and coming out even, he does 
suggest that the district board apply 
for an advance in state aid and indi- 
cates other means of bringing the 
budget into balance. 


THe faculty, superintendent, stu- 
dents, and parents of the Ridgetown 
Highschool were wrestling with the 
problems incident to a drastic change 
in curriculum. They were proceed- 
ing in a democratic manner but felt 
the need of an experienced secondary- 
curriculum consultant. 

A request to the county superin- 
tendent of schools resulted in a loan 
of the services of a staff member for 
three weeks. 

The outcome of the combined ef- 
forts of faculty, local superintendent, 
students, parents, and consultant was 
a more effective and meaningful pro- 
gram in that highschool. 


Rockvitte had maintained its own 
district organization for many years. 
Much of local pride and tradition 
were in evidence. 

Just five miles away on the same 
county highway, Rockport likewise 
prided itself on its good school. 

Neither district offered anything 
more than a harshly academic sched- 
ule. Altho in a rich farming section, 
neither offered any instruction in agri- 





CHARLES E. BRAKE 


Wayne County Deputy Superintendent 
of Schools, Detroit, Michigan 


culture. Neither apparently was in- 
terested in offering courses in home- 
making, shop, or commerce. 

The consultant to boards of educa- 
tion on the staff of the county super- 
intendent of schools visualized the pos- 
sibilities of a marriage of these two 
school districts. He surveyed the sit- 
uation carefully, studied the recom- 
mendations of the county committee 
on reorganization of school districts, 
assembled a substantial body of data. 

After conferences with individuals, 
meetings, meetings, and more meet- 
ings, with the consultant showing no 
impatience over delays, the marriage 
came about. The changes are already 
apparent. The “new look” is evident 
even to the old-timers. 

Reorganization of school districts 
into larger units of administration is a 
matter of vital importance in some 
states. No matter whether the point of 
departure is staff, curriculum, finance, 
or buildings, one arrives at the same 
destination—too many school districts. 

The county superintendent is in the 
number one spot in furnishing leader- 
ship in reorganization of school dis- 
tricts. If he has a reasonable amount 
of vision, organizational ability, pa- 
tience, perseverance, tact, and a sub- 
stantial inheritance of intestinal forti- 
tude (this above all else), he can pro- 
vide services, thru his staff, of real sig- 
nificance to the education of boys and 
girls in his county in the promotion of 
school-district reorganization. 


Ir was the summer season, one of 
the busiest in the office of the county 
superintendent. Among tasks assigned 
to staff members was selection of in- 
structional materials in the health pro- 
gram. 

The coordinator of health educa- 
tion had assembled representatives of 
the county health department, county 
council of parent-teacher associations, 
helping teachers of the county super- 
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intendent’s staff, representative teach- 
ers, students, and others. 

Many materials were studied, small 
committees made reports and, after 
much deliberation, agreement was 
reached. 

A coordinator of health activities to 
tie together the work of the various 
agencies in the field of health serves 
a most significant purpose. The county 
health unit, if one exists, can serve 
to best advantage only if all activities 
are coordinated with the activities of 
the schools. 

Health is truly a matter of educa- 
tion. In this educational process, many 
agencies participate. A coordinator, 
preferably on the staff of the county 
superintendent of schools, can be of 
material assistance in providing for a 
unified, cooperative program. 


Jimmy Brown was one of the thou- 
sands of youngsters stricken early in 
life with rheumatic fever. As a result 
of the damage done to his heart, Jim- 
my is bedridden and may be for years. 

Twice a week a teacher from the of- 
fice of the county superintendent vis- 
its him, cheers him up, and helps him 
with his education. 

Says Jimmy, “Gee, Mom, I’m lucky. 
I have a teacher all to myself.” 

Homebound children can best be 
served by specially trained teachers 
who work out of a central office. This 
is equally true of the crippled, the 
speech defectives, the partially sighted, 
the hard-of-hearing, the low-vitality 
group, and the slow learners. 

Since there are not usually enough 
of these children of any one classifica- 
tion in a smaller district to justify or- 
ganization of a group, how necessary 
it is for these services to be furnished 
by the county office thru local substa- 
tions or centers to which the children 
may be transported. 

In some states reimbursement is 
available from the state for most or all 
of the cost of such programs. If county 
superintendents are alert, the possi- 
bilities of bringing help to exceptional 
children in rural areas are a challenge 
indeed. These children deserve a pro- 
gram comparable to that provided for 
their city cousins. 


SrvrraLt weeks before Armistice 
Day, the eighth-grade teacher and pu- 
pils in the Excelsior School were plan- 
ning a study of the United Nations, 
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with the idea of having an assembly 
program on Armistice Day to which 
other grade groups would be invited. 

“What about movies and slides?” 
asked one bright youngster. “We 
could learn a lot from them if we had 
the right ones.” 

A telephone call to the office of the 
county superintendent was all that was 
needed. The “visual-education man” 
agreed to meet with the class the next 
week and assist in the planning. 

The program was a huge success. 
Visual materials aided materially as 
an integral part of the curriculum of 
that particular group. More was in- 
volved than just having a movie or 
lantern slides for entertainment and 
incidental learning. 

Visual education offers a real oppor- 
tunity to school administrators. Local- 
ly many districts can do little because 
of inadequate resources. At the county 
level, much can be done. Provision of 
consultant service, establishment of a 
film and slide library, and making of 
films and slides are possible. 


Tue office of the county superin- 
tendent of schools is pretty much what 
the superintendent chooses to make it. 
If he enjoys peace and comfort more 
than pioneering and promoting, he 
will probably have peace and comfort. 

If, however, he is interested in boys 
and girls and their education above 
everything else, then he will find op- 
portunity to invest all the ingenuity, 
resourcefulness, and vision he _ pos- 
sesses. 

Only a very few of the services ap- 
propriate to the office of a county su- 
perintendent have been named. One 
could easily add central purchasing of 
books and supplies (even insurance) ; 
provision of consultant service in oth- 
er areas such as building; inservice 
training of teachers, custodians, and 
bus drivers; exchange-teacher pro- 
gram. But why try to enumerate? The 
list is endless. 

More than keeping records and 
making reports? Yes, indeed. How 
much more? Only the county superin- 
tendent can give the answer. 

There are but two limiting factors 
—vision and resources. And it is inter- 
esting to note how often the latter lim- 
itation becomes increasingly less dom- 
inant as those who hold the purse 
strings become impressed with the clar- 
ity and cogency of the former. 


ONE day a little boy taught me 
the true meaning of Christmas. 
He was in the special class for sick 
children. Like his mates, he was 
delicate and needed all the help, 
spiritual and physical, that his 
teacher could give him. He clung 
to her with a deep and abiding 
affection. 

Christmas was coming. The chil- 
dren gathered in little groups whis- 
pering about the gifts they were 
going to bring the teacher. Each 
child had something laid aside fon 
the great occasion, something very 
precious. All but little Paul. He 
had nothing to offer. 

As Christmas Day came nearer, 
little Paul’s big eyes grew sorrow- 
ful. Again and again he went over 
the list of his possessions, hoping 
that one might do. The china ele- 
phant? No, his trunk was broken. 
His dog? His beloved dog? No. 
The teacher would never take him. 
There was nothing, nothing in the 
world that he could give—he who 
loved her most. 

At last the day came. The chil- 
dren clamored about the teacher, 
each claiming her attention for his 
gift and for himself. Each of them 
happy in the teacher's smile, re- 
joicing in her thanks. All but the 
one sitting in the corner hidden 
from sight. The teacher missed him 
and tried to draw him into the 
group. 

“No, no, I want to be left alone,” 
he said, and hid his face on his 
arms. The teacher took the children 
to the Christmas play and leaving 
them there hurried back to the 
little boy who seemed so unhappy. 

To her surprise and delight he 
met her at the door, his face glow- 
ing, his eyes alight with joy. 

“I was feeling unhappy because 
I could find nothing to give you for 
Christmas. But I found it. It is a 
prayer. I have asked God to tell 
you how much I love you, and to 
please take care of you and keep 
you happy every day you live. 
Amen. Do you like that?” 

“Dear little Paul, that is the love- 
liest gift that ever I could have. 
You have made me very, very 
happy.” 

So little Paul found the truth 
about Christmas. And I am passing 
it along to you this happy Christ- 
mas season. That is my prayer for 
you and for those who love you. 

—ANGELO PATRI. | This story is used 
by permission of Bell Syndicate.| 
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rie ISPOSSESSED, the Children of David 

were seethed in blood and gall. 

Tho stone, Niobe wept, while Greece walked 

Gaunt and hungry, in harvest of its aftercrop 
ot war. 

‘The waters of the Nile dissolved rich secrets, 

As Egypt entombed its hope. 

And, mantling all, the spiked shadow of 
Rome pressed sharp. 


The powerful entrenched themselves with 
military might. 

The sagacious, thru philosophy or force, sold 
genius to oppression. 

And puny men in high places strove, with 
deference and servility, 

To wear some cast-off aura of the great. 


In such a world was heard the-Voice: 


“He that findeth his life shall lose it: and he 
that loseth his life for my sake shall find it. . . 
for a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things which he possesseth. . . . The life 
is more than meat and the body is more than 
raiment ... for, behold, the kingdom of God 
is within you... . . And I say unto you, ask, and 
it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you. For 
everyone that asketh, receiveth; and he that 
seeketh, findeth; and to him that knocketh, it 
shall be opened. . . . And ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free. 


“Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven. 

Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall 
be comforted. 

Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit 
the earth. 

Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst 
after righteousness: for they shall be filled. 

Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain 
mercy.” 


“And the Word was made flesh and dwelt among 


us. 






Source of quotations: 


Tue Four Gosrets, WALT WHITMAN, EMMA LAZARUS, WILLIAM PENN 


A Christmas Medley 


And—with the coming of the Word—came 
Christmas. 

Christmas cannot live in a tyrant’s soul. 

It cannot live in greed, nor pride, nor hate, nor 
fear. 


Christmas lives in the song of brotherhood: 


“Comrade, I give you my hand. 
I give you my love, more precious .than 
money. 
I give you myself before preaching or law.” 


Christmas lives in the beckoning hand of lib- 
erty: 


. Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled misses yearning to breathe 
free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me. 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door!” 


Christmas lives in justice: 


“We shall SELL to no man justice or right. 
We shall DENY to no man justice or right. 
We shall DEFER to no man justice or 

right.” 


Christmas lives in consecration to our age: 


This is my witness for democracy. 

And as I speak for it in my words, 

So shall I live it by my acts: 

To replace threats with councils, and arro- 
gance with brotherhood; 

To deflate demagoguery with the arrow of 
wit or the press of knowledge; 

‘To encourage the timid and to dissuade the 
ageressive; 

To share wisely whatever power is mine; 

And to show my faith that we the people are 
the glory and hope of nations. 


And thus, with peace and brotherhood, may 
Christmas come 
For longer and for farther 
Than now, in years of light, we faint discern. 
—LUCILE ELLISON. 
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SHIVERED and gasped for breath! 

This was exactly my reaction in 
September 1947 to my first position as 
a teacher in a secondary school. 

Prior to the opening of school, I 
studied the background of the tech- 
nical-training students to whom I was 
to teach related English and history. 
| found that their IQ’s ranged from 74 
to a general high of 100, with three 
over the 100 mark. 

Broken homes, divorced parents, 
aged grandparents, drunks, parents 
bitterly narrow in prejudices—these 
were the rule and not the exception. 
The homes ranged all the way from 
comfortable dwellings on the shore- 
front to trailers and miserable shacks 
in the submarginal agricultural dis- 
tricts. 

When school first opened I attempt- 
ed (successfully) to gain the boys’ con- 
fidence. In order to get a firsthand im- 
pression, I urged each to describe his 
activities during the previous summer 
months. 

“Well, first I visited my ma, then I 
visited my pa, then I bummed around 
the state for a coupla weeks before 
gettin’ back here last Saturday.” 

“T didn’t do nuthin’ all summer but 
sit around and loaf. What was there 
to do? I didn’t have no money.” 

“Me? I got in hot water with the 
county juvenile officer because I tried 
to race a police with a motor bike. 
License? I didn’t have none. Two 
more weeks on probation, then I can 
start livin’ again.” 

“Me? I stayed away from home as 
much as possible. My stepmother’s an 
old pill. She don’t like me. My home's 
a junk yard in front and a pig sty in 
back. Can you blame me for hangin’ 
‘round the beach?” 

Thinking that these statements, and 
others, might be exaggerated, I 
checked with other members of the 
faculty. Everything the students had 
said was the absolute truth. 


FourtHermore, many of these boys 
had been shunted out of the regular 
academic classes because they had been 
considered troublemakers and “too 
dumb” to make the grade. Emotional- 
ly upset by conditions at home and 
at school, they had rebelled, fought, 
kicked over the traces, and in some 
cases turned deeply inward. 

Now once again, at the opening of 
school, they were friendly, eager to 
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We Learn—Together 


This unpretentious article by a young teacher will turn back the clock 
for all who remember poignantly their own first year of teaching. 


DAVID H. REID 


learn, frank with themselves and their 
teacher, willing to try again to acquire 
some of the knowledge and skills so 
essential to presentday life. 

All my previously conceived plans 
of opening the year with a unit on 
“Family Living” went by the board. 
These boys couldn’t read more than 
10 pages in an hour. Correct spelling 
was unknown. Sentence structure was 
something found in books. 

Current events? “The United Na- 
tions is located in Washington and 
headed by General Marshall.” “The 
Marshall Plan? Never heard of it.” 

I found the major areas of interest 
to the students and gave them plenty 
of rope. Truancy, juvenile delin- 
quency, the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, football—all were _ their 
“meat.” Down the hall to the library 
they went. They pestered the librar- 
ian to distraction. 

Back to the classroom they came, 
loaded down with books and maga- 
zines. Did they get off the subject? Cer- 
tainly. Did they create disturbances? 
Absolutely. Could they read? After a 
fashion, yes. Could they write? No, 

The King’s English was murdered 
in every sentence and in every breath. 
But the boys had a purpose in mind 
and they were determined to go 
after it. 

Outside speakers? The boys took the 
devil by the horns and asked people 
“who caused them the most trouble” 
to come and to talk to them. The “very 
important persons” came willingly, 
scarcely hiding their surprise. The 
school attendance officer, the county 
juvenile officer, the occupational spe- 
cialist—all had profitable sessions. 

The boys’ next question was: “How 
can we get a job and keep it?” They 
also wanted to know how much they 
could make in different occupations. 


We turned thoughts and energies 
into a thoro discussion of the problem 
of vocations. 

In general discussion the boys cov- 
ered a wide variety of topics ranging 
from “women” to “the atomic bomb.” 
Their reading skill improved greatly. 
Their ability to concentrate on a given 
subject improved. By the end of the 
year they no longer gave up a project 
almost before it was begun. They will- 
ingly did the best they could. 

Written English was their greatest 
weakness. Practically none could take 
a topic and develop it at length on 
paper. But they would say to me, “Mr. 
Reid, I can tell it to you better than 
I can put it on paper.” 

The personal problems of the boys 
are, to a large extent, unsolved, but a 
concerted effort is being made by all 
those vitally interested in the welfare 
of a segment of the community that 
definitely needs help. 


Ir 1s up to me as their guide to help 
these boys get what they want and 
need. They are eager to learn, full to 
the brim with energy, and willing 
to explore every avenue of interest. 
Most of all they need love and under- 
standing, a sense of feeling they really 
“belong.” 

Badly battered by the unsettled con- 
ditions in their own homes, they want 
emotional security. Maybe I can’t give 
it to them, but I will try to make them 
see that anything is possible where 
there is a will to conquer obstacles. 

As a new teacher in this fascinating 
field of education, I am finding that 
some of the theories gained in my 
graduate and undergraduate study are 
standing up well. Others are quickly 
dropping by the wayside! Like my 
boys I, too, am groping in the dark- 
ness, reaching for the light. 
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This statement by Floyd B. Foster is reprinted 


from “Trained Men” (of which he is editor), pub- 
lished by International Correspondence Schools. 


Nor so long ago, a little, scrawny, 
old man shot. He had never 
lifted his hand against any man to do 
him harm. He didn’t even own a gun, 
He was aggressive on behalf of his 
people and for what he believed was 
right. But it was an aggressiveness 
which most of them did not under- 
stand. They who were used to argu- 
ment, bombast, intrigue, doublecross- 
ing, threat, name-calling, brute force 
—they couldn't understand this little 
man’s way of fighting. 


was 


He had a way of winning, too, of 
eetting what he went after. He 
wielded a power as great as any 
rajah or king. Yet he didn’t go 
around making speeches, leading 
armed battalions, or planning mili- 
tary campaigns. He wore no pomp- 
ous uniform, 


He was a man of peace—but don’t 
get the idea that he was ever afraid 
to be an opponent. He wasn’t afraid 
even to die. In fact, it was his will- 
ingness to die, if necessary, for his 
cause that had armies concerned and 
government officials worried | sick 
many and many a time. 

He respected right—this little old 
man—and in his stand for right he 
olten upset politicians, high military 
authorities, and other powerful 
moguls. 


He quite often upset his own 
people because he kicked various 
social sacred cows whenever he be- 
lieved that kicking was the right 
thing to do. He even associated 
with “untouchables,” thereby amaz- 
ing them and shocking his own caste 
in a way that they have never been 
shocked belore. He didn’t care what 
they thought, because, you see, he 
was big enough to make his own de- 
cisions—he was above the mob. 

All Britain worried whenever he 
defied them with a hunger strike—as 
le often did. If he believed the rul- 
ing, law, or decree injurious to the 
people of India—Moslems, Hindus, 
Christians, Buddhists, Parsees, what- 
ever they might be—he vowed that he 
would not eat until that ruling, law, 
or decree was changed. 
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He didn’t mind dying if necessary. 
So he fasted, while millions became 
more and more tense. The whole 
world looked on to see what would 
happen, Many a time it was only 
Gandhi's heartbeat that stood be- 
tween bloody revolution and the 
status quo. Millions of people adored 
him almost to the point of fanatical 
adoration. 


But, as is always the case, there was 
an infinitesimal minority who put 
selfinterest before everything else. So 
he was shot—just as tho that would 
solve anything! They scattered his 
ashes on a river that flows to the sea, 
while tens and hundreds of thou- 
sands of the faithful lined the banks 
more conscious than ever of Gandhi 
and what he stood for. Now he'll 
never die! 

He owned very little, yet he was 
one of the greatest powers on this 
earth. He did not campaign for 
office; he was not interested in the 
stock market; he built no “bigger 
barns.”” He didn’t so much as lift a 
finger for fame. He was wise in the 
law, wise in the ways of men, wise in 
what God requires of a man. Yet his 
humility was rebuke to the conceit 
which little men so often develop to 
conceal their littleness. 

But don’t ever get the idea that 
this little old man that they thought 
they had killed with a shot was weak. 
Believe me, he was strong! It takes 
strength to defy caste, politics, 
wrong-doing, even threat of guns, 
and to win a point thru passive resis- 
tance. 

He was the very antithesis of blus- 
ter, bombast, coarseness. He was the 
very personification of force. But it 
is a force which this world, after all 
these centuries, hasn’t yet learned to 
fully appreciate. 


Strength of character is not weak- 
ness. Peaceful methods are not weak 
methods, particularly if we are will- 
ing to die for them. Maybe his way 
isn’t always practical. Still one can’t 
help wondering if, maybe, there isn’t 
a great deal to this idea that the 
meek shall inherit the very earth. 
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An Organized 


CCORDING to statistics from 

national headquarters of Selec- 
tive Service for the period January 
1944 to August 1945, of 5,767,000 reg- 
istrants, 2,536,800 were rejected for 
general military service. The leading 
cause for all rejections during 1944 was 
mental disease, accounting for 26.8% 
of all rejections. 

The greatly increased incidence of 
mental disease, the breakdown of tam- 
ily life as shown by our rapidly rising 
divorce rate, the mounting wave of 
crime and venereal disease among our 
youth—all point to the fact that in the 
field of mental health we are failing 
dismally. 


Prevention the Need 


The obvious approach to this prob- 
lem is prevention. Altho some infants 
are born with defective nervous tissue, 
the vast majority develop their mental 
illnesses, neuroses, and instabilities as 
a result of failure to adjust to the im- 
pact of their environment. 

Many of the neuroses of later life 
have their origin in the conflicts, 
frustrations, fears, anxieties, and mal- 
adjustments of childhood. Much can 
be done in childhood to prevent the 
terrific adult toll of mental and emo- 
tional ill health with the associated di- 
vorces, crimes, suicides, and misery. 

Careful studies of school children 
have revealed that at least 12°, are so 
emotionally maladjusted as to be in 
urgent need of expert professional 
guidance from psychologists and _psy- 
chiatrists. 


One of Every Three Children 


The White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection stated 


' that one of every three school children 


is maladjusted. If so, your classroom 
may have at least four children with 
serious emotional problems and eight 
others who are maladjusted and need 
special guidance to become emotion- 
ally mature adults. 

These maladjusted children present 
different symptoms which represent 
an attempt on the part of the indi- 
vidual child to deal with his emo- 
tional difficulty. The common person- 
ality traits suggestive of need for at- 
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tention are shyness and lack of confi- 
dence, excessive day dreaming, ex- 
treme aggressiveness, obstinacy and 
negativism, fears, crying and whining, 
suspiciousness, and the “picked on” 
complex. 

These personality and_ behavior 
problems must be solved if our youth 
are to achieve a desirable degree of 
mental health and maturity. 


Responsibility of the Schools 


To what extent does the solving of 
these mental-health problems of chil- 
dren concern the schools? In what 
manner can and should the schools or- 
ganize their facilities and personnel to 
cope with a problem of this magni- 
tude? 


The problem of doing something 
about mental health has been forced 
on the schools by the plain fact that 
behavior disorders and conflicts in the 
child not only interfere with the whole 
educational process but impair the 
functioning of the child’s intellect. 


Three or four, even one, malad- 
justed children in a classroom do 
more to wreck the educational prog- 
ress of 34 other children and ruin the 
nervous system and disposition of the 
teacher than a dozen communicable 
diseases. 


How can education meet its respon- 
sibility for fostering a race of young 
people who will have a chance to de- 
velop sound mental attitudes and emo- 
tional controls? 


Teacher Is the Key 


Teacher-education institutions must 
provide teachers who are welladjusted, 
emotionally mature, with a_ thoro 
knowledge of child growth and de- 
velopment and mental health. 


The teacher is an important factor 
in the creation and maintenance of a 
joyous atmosphere in which children 
blossom like a plant in favorable soil. 
Unstable teachers may be responsible 
for an atmosphere charged with ten- 
sion and discord and productive of 
emotionally unstable pupils. 


But Teachers Need Help 


Until teacher preparation is more 
adequate and classroom pupil-teacher 
ratios greatly reduced, the teacher will 
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need much assistance from experts. 
The trained psychologist can give tests 
which will help the teacher to under- 
stand the child and his underlying 
problem of educational, social, or 
emotional maladjustment. 


In recent years, the various intel- 
ligence tests have been supplemented 
by other tests, which, when adminis- 
tered and interpreted by a trained 
person, give valuable information. 


In operating a mental-hygiene pro- 
gram in the schools, one rust not lose 
sight of the fact that the mental, emo- 
tional, and physical systems of the in- 
dividual are inseparable, interrelated, 
and interacting. 


- ar ~ 
Ihe school physician is needed to 


make an examination of the child's 
physical and emotional status. In 
many instances, the family physician 
or pediatrician is in the best position 
to do this. He knows the health his- 
tory, disease record, and family situa- 
tion of the child. 


Unfortunately, many children either 
have no family physician or the one 
they have sees them only on occasions 
of acute emergency and is given no 
time to provide health guidance for 
parent or child. Others obtain their 
private health services from unscru- 
pulous quacks. 


— . » oe W 
Ihe importance of the school physi- 


cian to the physical and mental health 
of the child grows out of this situa- 
tion. The experienced school physi- 
cian is an important member of the 
guidance staff. He recognizes the rela- 
tionship between certain physical de- 
fects and feelings of inferiority and 
frustration. He understands how 
obesity, severe acne, myopia, or just 
plain awkwardness can be the basis of 
a severe emotional disturbance in a 


child. 


In the modern school-health pro- 
gram, the school nurse and the attend- 
ance supervisor or visiting teacher are 
integral parts of the organized mental- 
hygiene program. They are often the 
connecting links between the home 
and the school and as members of the 
guidance team interpret many phases 
of the child’s environment which are 
profoundly affecting his behavior and 
adjustment. 


Mental-Hygiene Program in the Schools 


C. MORLEY SELLERY, M. D. 


Director, Health Services 
Los Angeles City Schools 


The school counselor by wise pro 
gramming and vocational guidance 
makes an important contribution to 
the mental-health program. 

His information on the child’s men- 
tal equipment, aptitudes, and successes 
and failures is extremely valuable fon 
group thinking with regard to the 
causes of pupil behavior and in find- 
ing a solution. 


Guidance Clinic 


Regardless of how efficient our 
school guidance services and how in- 
telligent and wellbalanced the parents 
of our children, there are large num4 
bers of children with behavior prob/ 
lems which require thoro study and 
the services of highly trained child 
psychiatrists. 

The child-guidance clinic has come 
into existence to meet the needs of 
these more seriously maladjusted chil 
dren. It provides the best answer to 
the problem of avoiding superficial 
and mistaken attempts at therapy. 

A fully-staffed child-guidance clinic 
should be established for each 100,000 
of our population. The staff of each 
child-guidance unit includes a_psy- 
chiatrist, a clinical psychologist, a 
pediatrician, two psychiatric social 
workers, and clerical help. 

Plant facilities should be arranged 
to provide privacy for conferences in a 
homelike atmosphere. Rooms and 
equipment for play therapy and psy- 
chological testing are likewise impera- 
tive. 

A major medical need in the United 
States at the present time is for larger 
numbers of adequately trained child- 
guidance experts. 

Meantime, what steps can be taken 
to stem the tide of emotionally dis 
turbed, maladjusted, neurotic chil 
dren and youth who eventually fill 
our juvenile halls, our venereal-diseas« 
clinics, the divorce courts, our jails 
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and prisons, and propagate and _ per- 
petuate their own kind? 


Curriculum Revision 


One effective procedure would be 
a thoro and complete revision of the 
curriculum so as to provide adequate 
instruction in the field of human rela- 
tionships, personality growth and de- 
velopment, education for family liv- 
ing, and other fundamentals of mental 


hygiene. 
Many educators throw up their 
hands at any such suggestion. ‘The 


curriculum is full; college require- 
ments must be met and public de- 
mands satisfied. 

various subject fields 
subconsciously and with good con- 
science operate as vested interests and 
resist encroachment or change in the 
curriculum which would affect their 
subject fields. 

There is nothing, however, in our 
education which can compensate for 
not knowing how to get along with 
people of both sexes; understanding 
the significance of the feelings, the 
emotions, which surge within us; and 
learning how to adjust satisfactorily to 
our own capabilities and the environ- 
merit in which we find ourselves. 

The field of mental hygiene is 
sometimes confused with psychiatry. 
Undoubtedly there is no clear line of 
demarcation. Mental hygiene bears 
about the same relationship to psy- 
chiatry as personal hygiene, including 
physiology, does to the practice of 
medicine. 

The schools have for at least half a 
century taken an increasing interest 
in physical health. It is time that 
mental hygiene receive as adequate 

presentation in the curriculum as 
the physical aspects of personal hy- 
giene have in the past. 


‘Teachers of 


Parent Education 


Not only must the curriculum for 
children and youth be revised but 
there must also be vastly increased 
educational facilities for parents to 
learn more of parent-child relation- 
ships and basic principles of mental 
hygiene, 

This will require a tremendous edu- 
cational campaign in order to get the 
parents to realize the need and accept 
these services. It will require vastly 
more medical and other professional 
guidance personnel with the training 
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and ability to put over the instruction 
in such a way as to maintain the in- 


terest which will keep the classes going. 


Psychiatry has made notable ad- 
vances in recent years, especially in the 
field of therapy. Mental hygiene— 
which provides a perspective on the 
growth of personality, the develop- 
ment of the individual’s emotions and 
attitudes as he attempts to adjust to 
his environment—may prove to be 
the laboratory in which the causes of 
mental disease will be found. Thanks 
to research and studies in mental hy- 
giene, the mental-health needs and 
emouonal reactions of both the child 
and adult are coming to be more 
clearly understood. More and more 
thru the study of human behavior we 
are learning to interpret the springs 
of human conduct. 

We have at last learned that. ab- 
normal behavior in a child is usually 
a normal response to certain stimuli 
in the environment which are frustrat- 
ing or inhibiting or which develop 
feeling of anxiety, insecurity, or guilt. 


In Conclusion 

The need for a wellorganized, care- 
fully integrated, professionally guided 
mental-hygiene program in the schools 
is urgent. Thousands of our children 
are developing mental illnesses, neu- 
roses, and abnormalities of behavior 
which might be prevented if parents, 
teachers, and the children themselves 
were instructed in mental health. 

The school is in a most strategic 
position to provide necessary guidance 
in mental health, as it contacts every 
child during the period when ideals 
and attitudes of human behavior are 
forming. 

During this period, the whole pano- 
rama of personality development is 
spread out before the eyes of the ob- 
servant teacher, psychologist, and 
physician. At this time in the child’s 
life, the teacher, the school physician 
and nurse, the psychologist, the coun- 
selor, and others in the school en- 
vironment can bring to bear experi- 
ences and influences which, when 
allied to or guided by a positive men- 
tal-hygiene program, can be of lasting 
value in aiding the individual child to 
make wholesome normal adjustment 
to his particular environment. 

—Adapted from an address before 
the annual meeting of the California 
Medical Association. 
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Overseas 


QUESTIONS 


Tue NEA recently received this 
letter from the president of a local 
education association: 

“The letters sent to us from re- 
cipients of the Overseas Teacher- 
Relief Fund were read at our first 
association meeting. We voted to 
contribute to the fund again this 
year. ‘Two questions arose: 

“May we send our contribution 
to you directly, as we did last year? 
If so, may it be designated for spe- 
cial people? 

“In order for us to carry out our 
plans, we must know your policy. 
Thank you for your assistance.” 

The letters this president refers 
to—letters of thanks from European 
teachers who received aid last year 
thru the OTRF—were transmitted 
to this local association by the 
NEA. 

The task of translating, typing, 
and sending out all the 8000 letters 
of thanks so far received has not 
yet been completed, but a large 
proportion have gone out. 

Should a local association send 
its contribution to the 1948-49 fund 
directly to the NEA? This is pos- 
sible, but the practice advocated is 
for the local association to transmit 
its contribution to its state associa- 
tion, which, in turn, will transmit 
funds from the state to the NEA. 

Can contributions be designated 
for special people? Many local asso- 
ciations receiving letters of thanks 
from teachers aided last year may 
want to give more help to those 
individuals. As a matter of fact, 
the NEA letter of transmittal sug- 
gests that the local receiving a 
letter should correspond with the 
teacher and provide additional aid 
if it so wishes. 

But as far as the OTRF for 1948- 
49 is concerned, local associations 
are urged not to earmark the gift. 

Additional aid to the teachers 
aided last year should be sent di- 
rectly to those individuals thru 
CARE, or direct shipments, as the 
local associations may decide. 

In all cases where aid is sent di- 
rectly, however, the local associa- 
tion is requested to make a report 
to the NEA at the time of the gift 
so that it may be included in the 
total of the 1948-49 fund. 
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“PREACHERS of America, here is the 

call to action many of you have 
been waiting for .. . a chance to in- 
vest in a share of freedom and peace 
. . « the Overseas ‘Teacher-Relief 
Fund.” 

These lines were used a year ago 
when the Overseas Teacher-Relief 
Fund Campaign for 1947-48 was an- 
nounced. Teachers of the nation heed- 
ed that call. By now you know the 
story of what your efforts accom- 
plished. The sacrifice that we made 
as individuals to this fund was very 
small. Measured in terms of the good 
accomplished, our effort was very 
ereat, 

By now many of you have read the 
touching letters of appreciation which 
have come back, in thanks for our ef- 
forts, from teachers in the war-devas- 
tated countries. To thousands of dis- 
couraged teachers in these areas, the 
aid which we sent came “like a light 
in the night,” giving new faith and 
courage. 

Many of the teachers who contrib- 
uted to the fund have met teachers 
brought to this country from the war- 
torn countries to study American edu- 
cation. Several teachers have expressed 
the opinion that this was one of the 
finest things that the NEA has ever 
done. This brought about a personal 
relationship and it gave us a better un- 
derstanding of the problems which 
these teachers face. 

The interest in the OTRF last year, 
shown at the Cleveland convention, 
was so great that it was evident that 
the profession wanted to go ahead 
with this project. Prior to reaching a 
final decision, however, the President 
of the NEA, Mabel Studebaker, and 
our Associate Secretary, William G. 
Carr, were to go to Europe in connec- 
tion with the meeting of the World 
Organization of the Teaching Profes- 
sion, and to report back to the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

At its meeting in Washington in 
October, the Executive Committee 
voted to continue the project in 1948- 
49, acting upon a recommendation 
of the NEA Board of Directors. 

The worldwide battle of totalitari- 
anism versus freedom is being fought 
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with increasing vigor in the form of 
a coiu war. Teachers, above all other 
people, ought to be aware of this 
problem and ought to do what they 


can to help keep the peace and build 
a world in which the dignity of men 
is upheld. 


What better way is there to observe 


the holiday season than to lay founda- 


tions for their local efforts to aid in 
this cause during the coming year, 
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FACTS IN BRIEF 


Who authorized the 1948-49 Over- 
seas Teacher-Relief Fund Campaign? 
The NEA _ Executive Committee, 
after consultation with the NEA 
Board of Directors, after further 
study of needs overseas, and in re- 
sponse to the sentiment expressed at 
the Representative Assembly meet- 
ing in Cleveland. 


How is the campaign to be con- 
ducted? The Overseas Teacher-Re- 
lief Fund Campaign for 1948-49 will 
be conducted, like the plan of last 
vear, thru the local and state educa- 
tion associations. Funds raised by 
local associations should be trans- 
mitted to the state education asso- 
ciation, and then they will be for- 
warded to the NEA. 


Dates of campaign for 1948-49: 
State associations may arrange for 
concerted effort in any given state, 
at whatever time seems most feasible 
in that state. Or, if the state so de- 
sires, it can leave the matter of the 
time of local campaigns entirely up 
to the local associations, which can 
conduct their share in the campaign 
at any time suitable to them. The 
earliest feasible date, however, 
should be set in all cases so as to 
enable the NEA to know as early as 
possible how much will be available. 


Who will administer the expendi- 
ture of funds? Funds available thru 
the 1948-49 project will be expended 
under the direction of the NEA Ex- 
ecutive Committee, which will rely 
for assistance upon competent agen- 
cies in any field of action, as was 
done last year. Not more than 10% 
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However small our part may be in dol 
lars, we dare not leave it on our con 
sciences that we did not do that part 
which we were able to do. 

While no nationwide campaign 
date has been set, as explained in the 
box on this page, it is highly impor- 
tant that local efforts be completed at 
the earliest possible date in order to 
enable the funds to be used during 
the coming winter. 
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of the fund shall be used for admin- 
istrative purposes. 


What will the money be used for? 
In general, to provide assistance to 
teachers in other countries with 
which the US maintains normal dip- 
lomatic relations. 

The Executive Committee did not 
determine, with finality, the use to 
which all of the funds from the 
1948-49 project will be put altho 
there was general agreement that 
there would be emphasis on bring- 
ing overseas teachers to this country 
to study our American education. 
Other purposes for which the fund 
is to be used will be determined in 
light of changing needs and condi- 
tions. Because of the fact that food 
needs are not as desperate as they 
were last year, there will undoubt- 
edly be less emphasis upon food 
relief. 

What the Overseas Teacher-Relief 
Fund does not do: [1] It does not 
replace or in any way conflict with 
established relief organizations rais- 
ing funds, collecting clothing, etc. 
[2] It does not replace or interfere 
with relief agencies working thru 
school children and school organiza- 
tions. 


Suggested amount for contribu- 
tion: It is again suggested that each 
teacher should give at least $1—and 
$5 to $10, or more, if possible. The 
entire project, of course, is volun- 
tary, and every teacher should give 
in proportion to ability. 

Also note column on opposite 
page. 
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ERSONALITTIES 


not 


for democracy 


are made born. There was a 
time when folks believed that Larry 
inherited his temper from Uncle 
Henry, that Susan’s crying spells 
must have come straight down from 
her nervous grandmother. 

sut now we know from extensive 
studies among people all over the 
world that personality characteristics 
are learned, not inherited. 

Larry is what he 
Uncle Henry doing because Uncle 
Henry always seems to get what he 
wants by a temper flareup. And Susan 
has lived all her life with her nervous, 
tense grandmother, whose way of 
solving any problem is to dissolve 
into tears. 


imitating sees 


Personalities Are Learned 

Some of the best proofs that per- 
sonalities are learned come from the 
studies anthropologists have made in 
primitive tribes. Margaret Mead [in 
Sex and Temperament in Three Prim- 
itive Societies (Morrow. 1946) ] tells 
us that Arapesh children grow up 
with little or no need to express ag- 
gression, and warlike behavior is un- 
known. This is a little society in which 
all adults feel responsible for all chil- 
dren and treat them warmly and af- 
fectionately. 

The attitudes and behavior which 
surround a child become part of him 
and affect his personality. A mon- 
strous example was the over-all design 
created by Hitler and his colleagues 
to produce the Nazi personality. 

To produce the fanatic, soulless 
Nazi, Hitler invaded both home and 
school. Each family member was ex- 
pected to join a group outside of the 
family, a group of his own age and 
kind. Loyalty to this group, not to 
the family, was engendered. Indeed, 
there were many cases in which chil- 
dren informed on their parents if 
they expressed any doubts or criticism 
of Hitler’s regime. 

Every phase of the school program 
and curriculum, too, was invaded 


with propaganda designed to promote 
“master race” 


fanaticism about the 
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Childhood and the Democratic Future 


Last month Dr. Keliher presented her concept of personal- 
ity for democracy. This month she describes specifically 
what this means in terms of the elementary school. Next 


month's article will be devoted to the secondary school. 


and to lead toward annihilation of 
the Jewish people. 

But we have in this country people 
who brought from Germany a warm 
love of family, belief in God and fel- 
lowman, and they are splendid citi- 
zens of our democracy. 

In other words, people from the 
same national and cultural strain may 
become exact opposites as personali- 
ties, depending on the way they are 
reared and the persons with whom 
they come into contact as they grow. 

We can design the child’s life en- 
vironment so that he learns the at- 
tributes of the democratic personal- 
ity. We can build for warmth, trust, 
friendliness, cooperation, selfconfi- 
dence, critical judgment, respect of 
others, and acceptance of responsi- 
bility if these are the qualities with 
which we surround children from the 
time they are born. 


First Comes the Home 


The home is, therefore, the cradle 
of democracy. The new-born baby 
does not know what to expect of 
people. But he is ready to learn. 

Students of infancy, including Mar- 
garet Fries, Arnold Gesell, Margaretha 
Ribble, and Rene Spitz, give us con- 
clusive evidence that infants begin to 
learn the moment they are born and 
that they react obviously to the way 
they are dealt with as humanbeings. 

Spitz in his films [New York Univer- 
sity Film Library, Washington Square, 
New York 3] and Ribble in her book, 
The Rights of Infants [Columbia 
University Press], present pathetic 
proof of the deterioration in person- 
ality in the child who lacks warm, 
loving attention. 

Children lacking this basic nutrient 
of personality growth fail to develop 
fully in physical and mental capaci- 
ties. 

It is obvious that the child gets his 
first impressions of humanbeings from 
his parents or from those adults who 








A child’s abilities 
should be re- 
spected and put to 
use in service of 
the group. 


take his parents’ place. 

A child can take out 
of life only what is 
there to be taken. It is 
up to us to see that his human and 
physical environment is rich in those 
relationships and experiences that 
build trust, affection, confidence, cour- 
age, and good humor. These positive 
elements of personality are basic to 
healthy, democratic living. 

Since the home is the first and pri- 
mary source of human relationships, 
it is the earliest experience with gov- 
ernment. In the good home, there is 
love, respect, certain belonging, but 
there is also law and order. 

The earliest meanings of the rights 
of others, sticking to your word, re- 
specting personal possessions of oth- 
ers, and many other such bases of the 
discipline of democracy begin in the 
home. 

If these early experiences are ac- 
companied by affection, support, and 
encouragement, the child is able to 
accept the restrictions they impose 
upon him. But if these early learnings 
are administered with harshness, arbi- 
trariness, and threats, the child may 
learn distrust of himself and others, 
may learn to fight law and order, or 
in a number of other ways may reject 
social organization in which he is 
expected to cooperate. 

For example, the way the child’s 
early experiences in “taking things” 
are handled may make a great differ- 
ence in his attitudes. He has to learn, 
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item by item, whose possessions are 
whose. 

This is complicated. Some things 
are his unquestionably. Some belong 
to everyone in the family, others to 
particular people, who react in a vari- 
ety of ways if you take them for your 
own use. 

Some call you “thief” and punish 
you. This leaves you bewildered. 
Some explain the meaning of mine 
and yours. This helps you know bet- 
ter the next time what to do. 

An excellent short story giving the 
child’s point of view is William 
Saroyan’s “Five Ripe Pears” [in Thick- 
er Than Water, Appleton-Century, 
1939]. It can be used to advantage by 
parent-teacher study groups. 

It is not enough to know the laws 
and moral code of democratic living 
in the mind. They must be accepted 
emotionally and lived in the heart. 
Democracy then becomes a way of 
living. 


Then Comes the School 


We have emphasized the home's 
sarly effects on personality develop- 
ment. What of the school? Next to 
the home, for many children, it is 
the most powerful influence. 

If teachers are warm, friendly, in- 
terested, encouraging, children reflect 
these attributes. And we all know 
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what a stern, uncompromising, harsh, 
and exacting teacher does to the atti- 
tudes of a group of children. 

This is basic, this quality of rela- 
tionship between school adults and 
children, for it, more than programs 
or preachments, permeates personali- 
ties and colors reactions to human- 
beings. 

When the basic tone of the adult- 
child relationships in the school is 
friendly, warm, encouraging, positive, 
and characterized by mutual respect, 
the foundation for continuing 
the building of the democratic 

personality is truly laid. 
For in this kind of school, 
the child grows in selfre- 
spect, reliability, and self- 
confidence. 

Out of these, he grows to respect 
others, to act on his concern for their 
welfare, and to trust his fellow human- 
beings. A person who does not respect 
himself or have selfconfidence cannot 
respect or have confidence in others. 

This has been shown time and again 
in studies [for example, in Healy and 
Bronner’s New Light on Delinquen- 
cy], which show that a large propor- 
tion of delinquent youth think of 
themselves as unworthy, unloved, no 
good. 

With this attitude they lack ideals 
and goals to guide and control their 
behavior. It is almost as if they said 
to themselves, “I’m no good anyway. 
Why should I struggle to behave?” 
Therefore, in addition to providing 
friendliness, teachers need to help 
children find their strengths. 

There was a day in schools when we 
spent most of our time finding what a 
child couldn’t do and then kept him 
doing it. If he couldn’t read, he got 
extra reading. Only after he made up 
deficiencies could he spend time on 
things he did well. 

Now we know that it is defeating to 
spend most of your time trying to do 
what you can’t do. It is sound protec- 
tion of mental health and good teach- 
ing to find out what children do well 
and hitch onto their lively, positive 
interests. 


A nonreader in the second grade, 
lor example, may have a rich store ol 
nature lore in his out-of-school lile. 
He is encouraged to bring things for 
a science table. He gets honest re- 
spect from the teacher and the group. 
He grows in selfconfidence, feels less 
confused and worried, and begins to 
read. 


School for Democracy 


School life genuinely builds person- 
ality for democracy if: 


[1] The child feels welcome and at 
home in a warm, friendly atmosphere. 
He knows he is accepted as he is. 

[2] He knows he belongs to his 
group. No administrative or teaching 
devices are used to make him feel 
different and isolated. His differences 
are respected and put to use in service 
of the group. 

[3] The adults in his school re- 
spect each other, are friendly, and 
get along together. They set a tone of 
mutual respect and genuine coopera- 
tion in seeking their common goals. 

[4] The child is given real and hon. 
est ways to feel accomplishment ana 
success. His teachers find the things 
he can do well and encourage him 
thru recognizing the things he does 
well to tackle those things he has yet 
to learn. 

[5] Everything is done to build 
selfrespect and selfconfidence. The 
child has his share in planning for 
the day, the week, the year. Out of 
genuine selfrespect and confidence in 
himself grows trust of others and 
concern for their welfare. 

[6] The child can ask questions, 
express his doubts, voice his fears 
without ridicule or punishment. On 
the contrary, he is encouraged to ex- 
press his curiosities and fears so that 
he may be helped to grow in security 
as well as in knowledge of the world 
around him. 

[7] The child is given real responsi- 
bilities in which he may contribute 
to school and community welfare. 
The healthy person wants to give as 
well as take. From clearing trash to 
planting shrubs, there are myriads of 
ways children can take and love re- 
sponsibility. 

[8] The child gradually learns more 
and more effective standards and 
boundaries for his behavior. Because 
school adults build standards with 
firmness, fairness, fondness, and faith 
in the child, he accepts the boundaries 
and learns the selfdiscipline of de- 
mocracy. 
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_ surface of the earth lrequentl 
is referred to as the stage on which 
I hat 


It gives 


the haman drama is played. 
analogy is highly misleading. 
no idea of the exceedingly important 
lact that many critical human prob- 
lems are rooted in the nature of that 
surjace, 

lo use a more helpful analogy, we 
may think of the earth’s surface as the 
material, land-and-water estate which 
mankind as a whole has inherited. 

Upon the resources in this estate, 
man is entirely dependent for all the 
material wherewithal for his sub- 
sistence and for the material means of 
support for all his social, economic, 
and political institutions. 

Phe hunger in 
Europe has been putting in the path of 
eflorts toward human betterment there 


obstacles which 


should help us all realize that progress 
toward wise use of our earth estate and 
its resources has a basic role to play in 
furthering human progress along other 
lines. 

Of the 50-some million square miles 
between six and 
seven million square miles are physi- 


of land on it, only 
cally suitable for crops, according to 


recent, scientifically made estimates 
based, ol course, on present ideas ol 
physical suitability. If these are cor- 
rect, there is an average of about two 
acres of such land to each individual 
legatee of today. 

the abili- 
ties of people on productive lands. 
Vhere are differences in tariffs, rights 
of ownership, trade regulations, and 
the like which make for differences in 
practicability of use. 


There are diflerences in 


Technological, social, and other ad- 
vances may take place which will alter 
materially the ratio of man to agricul- 
tural land or alter his degree of de- 
pendence on agricultural crops for 
food. 

Nevertheless, the definitely limited 
amount of land in the estate, its ir- 
regular distribution, and the part of it 
which man now can put to agricultural 
use must be taken into account in any 
consideration of present 
means of furthering human progress. 

All other resources likewise are very 
irregularly distributed on the earth 
estate. ‘hese resources could not be 


adequate 


equally accessible to all peoples even if 
perfect economic and political world 
order existed. Total amounts of vari- 
ous basic resources are being lessened, 
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Gaining Insight into 


not only by amounts expended for use- 
ful purposes, but also by waste which 
is going on even in regions whose 
people are designated as enlightened. 

The more productive and more 
readily usable parts of the estate have 
already been settled—many of them 
overpeopled in terms of present pres- 
sure of population on resources. More- 
over, there are no longer any political- 
ly unappropriated land areas in the 
estate. 

Great differences in numbers of peo- 
ple in the national groups, in the size 
of the holdings of different nations, in 
their productive potentialities (judged 
on the basis of man’s present insight 
into them), and in the kinds of control 
exerted are among those which add up 
to differences in the defensive or ag- 
gressive power of different nations and 
in Opportunities which different na- 
tional groups now have for bettering 
themselves in various ways. 


Developing a Geographical 
Point of View 

Observation, thought, and discov- 
ery—A very large proportion of the 
critical problems which humanbeings 
face are rooted in differences in locali- 
ties (human life being inevitably lo- 
calized) and in the fact that all human 
lives are intricately intertwined. 

It follows that, at every stage in the 
development of geographical view- 
point, one needs very concrete experi- 
ences: in observing real or pictured 
landscapes in specific and varied local- 
ities; in thinking about differences in 
the problems people in these different 
localities face; in discovering various 
specific ways in which the people in 
each depend upon, and are depended 
upon by, outsiders; and in gaining an 
increasingly clear concept of the na- 
ture of the world whole, in which the 
intertwining of all human lives is 
rooted. 

Beginning to see geographical mean- 
ings in landscapes—Even relatively 
young children are able to identify, in 
pictured landscapes, not only the peo- 
ple in them, but also various man- 
made and natural features. Houses, for 


This article is adapted from Geographic 
Approaches to Social Education, Nineteenth 
Yearbook of the National Council for the 
Social Studies. Free to members of this NEA 
department, the volume sells for $2.50, paper- 
bound; $3, clothbound. Order from the Coun- 
cil, 1201 16th St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


instance, have meaning to them as 
buildings in which people live. 

Children readily find for themselves 
differences between the appearance of 
the people and features they identify 
and the appearance of those they know. 

Curiosity which such differences 
and any unfamiliar man-made features 
naturally arouse needs to be satisfied. 
The children need to be told the 
names of those features, the purpose 
they serve, and what they indicate 
about things which people in that 
locality do. Thereafter, such features 
will be among those 
meaningful to them. 

In thinking about the differences 
noted, they need to be led to find out 
what they can about the kind of place 
in which the people in the picture live. 
They note for themselves such things 
as “there are no trees” or “there is 
some water,” and the like. Their at- 
tention needs to be called to such 
other significant features of the site 
as are readily comprehensible to them 
when pointed out. 

It remains to guide them in think- 
ing about what they have seen in such 
a way that they sense the reasonable- 
ness of doing in such a place that 
which they have found the people 
there doing, and to feel some of the 
problems the people face in doing 
those things in that particular place. 

Such beginning experiences tend to 
flower at once into: desire to observe 
in a similar way landscapes in other 
localities to find out about the people 
and their problems; ability to find out 
more for oneself in observing land- 
scapes in the next locality studied; the 
tendency to initiate discussion of 
meanings of features in them. 

In brief, one begins at once to look 
at things as geographers do. As such 
experiences multiply, he begins to 
overcome the tendency he inevitably 
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Human Problems 


We must help young people gain that insight into human prob- 


lems which comes from seeing differences in problems and in 


ways of coping with them in different localities and regions, says 


has to look down on all whose ways of 
doing differ from his own. Human 
progress hinges in part on man’s abil- 
ity to overcome that tendency. 

Gaining ideas of the world whole 
and of interdependence of peoples— 
Hand in hand with the discovery of 
differences in the problems people 
observed in different localities face 
must go the discovery that people in 
those localities do not live unto them- 
selves. 

The meanings of some features in 
landscapes in specific localities cannot 
be made clear without noting some- 
thing of the needs and doings of out- 
siders and without some concept of the 
world whole in which those outsiders 
are scattered. 

At any level, any study of a locality 
paves the way for misunderstanding of 
life therein if it does not take into ac- 
count the fact that the locality, while 
differing from others, is not separated 
from all else, but is a tiny part of a 
very large whole. 

One can gain a really functioning 
idea of the interdependence of all peo- 
ple only thru experience after expe- 
rience in finding that people in each 
locality observed could not do certain 
things they do there, and would have 
different problems to face in that 
place, if it were not for the fact that 
their locality is part of a big whole 
in which there is a great variety of 
localities, 

The more of those localities one ob- 
serves in detail, provided he sees where 
in the “world whole” each is, the less 
vague his concept of that whole be- 
comes. 

Every child forms from hearsay some 
vague concept of that world. The 
longer he is without experiences which 
help him begin to form an accurate 
one, the harder it is for him to correct 
false elements in his self-formed con- 
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cept and erroneous ideas based on 
them. 

Unfortunately, no one can observe 
even from an airplane more than a 
tiny part of the earth’s surface at any 
one time. This fact has had a tremen- 
dously significant bearing on the story 
of civilization. 

To gain concepts of the world 
whole, men gradually devised the use 
of map symbols as a means of record- 
ing findings made from actual ob- 
servation of landscapes and from in- 
numerable measurements, many of 
them requiring engineering skill. 

The evolution of the art of mapping 
is still going on. Maps are as essential 
in gaining concepts of parts of the 
earth’s surface too large to be photo- 
graphed as photographs are in the un- 
derstanding of problems people face 
in given localities. 

Maps, however, can have meaning 
only thru abundant experience in 
translating landscapes observed into 
maps, and map symbols into landscape 
realities. Experiences essential in so 
doing are needed in connection with 
every locality studied. 

Only thru the translation of maps 
into landscape images, and thru spe- 
cial procedures involving map com- 
parison, can there be gained basic, 
highly significant ideas of the order- 
liness which is inherent in the great 
diversity in the physical world. 

A pitfall to be avoided—In discuss- 
ing differences in problems people face 
in different localities, it is essential to 
avoid giving the impression that peo- 
ple must do what one finds them do- 
ing. If humanbeings were not pos- 
sessed of reason and were not capable 
of choice, there would be no point in 


attempting to teach social education. 

To see the reasonableness of doing 
in a given kind of place what one sees 
men doing there is a very different 
matter from looking upon what they 
do as the only things which it would 
be reasonable to do there. 

To clinch the idea that men in every 
locality make choices in their use of 
what they find there, one needs to 
have repeated experiences in observ- 
ing localities with much the same na- 
tural characteristics, but markedly dif- 
ferent in what people in them are 
doing. 

Also needed are experiences which 
make it evident that in any given lo- 
cality people change their ways of do- 
ing from time to time as they develop 
new desires, new technology, and new 
insight into potentialities. 

Emphasis thruout—Other  experi- 
ences involved are, like the ones men- 
tioned, among those needed in contrib- 
uting to a functioning understanding 
of the lives of humanbeings as they ac- 
tually are being lived on the surface ot 
the earth, which, tho infinitely varied 
from place to place, is one world in 
which all lives are intertwined. 

If one has a geographical point of 
view, he realizes very vividly that, in 
any adequate consideration of means 
of solving human problems and effect- 
ing human progress, one kind of 
knowledge of those problems which is 
absolutely essential is the kind to be 
gained chiefly from landscape observa- 
tion and analysis involving special 
kinds of uses of maps. 


In Conclusion 

One can possess much geographical 
information without having developed 
a geographical point of view and with- 
out having gained that insight into 
human problems which comes from 
seeing differences in problems and in 
ways of coping with them in different 
localities and regions. 

Responsibility for failure to help 
young people of today develop that 
viewpoint and gain that insight would 
rest squarely on educators and teach- 
ers. 

If great numbers of young people 
are led to gain such insight, they can 
hardly fail to contribute substantially 
to the accomplishment of the great 
task of overcoming some of the gi- 
gantic difficulties now in the path of 
human progress. 
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DUCATION is a gem—a gem of 


We have character 
education, physical education, voca- 
tional education, 


many facets. 
education, 
education for family living, and many 
others, including guidance. 


visual 


here are those who feel that guid- 
ance is the whole of education, that 
nothing else matters. They regard 
education as a gem, but a gem of one 
smooth surface, like a pearl; that 
pearl—guidance. 

‘These people remind us of the fa- 
natical principal of a large elementary 
school who said enthusiastically, “My 


entire curriculum is centered about 


health. In the primary grades we 
count milk bottles and oranges in- 


stead of sticks and blocks. In the in- 
termediate grades we write composi- 
tions only on health topics and we 
study health conditions in other 
lands.” 

Then there was the parent who, 
when he enrolled his children with 
us, exclaimed, “If you use activity 
units here, I hope you teach some- 
thing other than transportation. For 
the past four years my children have 
been -transported to death!” 


Who Is To Do the Counseling? 


Guidance is a part of education, 
but not all of it. Guidance is not the 
entire gem, but just one facet, illumi- 
nating other facets, its own brilliance 
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enhanced by them. Pupils would 
profit if guidance counselors and all 
other members of the school’s pre- 
sonnel would accept this concomitant 
relationshin. 

We have a friend who recently 
became superintendent in a_ small 
school system. Shortly thereafter he 
urged us to inspect the guidance sys- 
tem he had inaugurated. The book- 
men, those sages of the profession, 
tell us that this has been done a 
thousand times in recent years by 
administrators who wished to make 
a big showing in a new situation. 

Anyway, we made the trip and saw 
the beautiful offices, typewriters, fil- 
ing cabinets—especially filing cabinets 
—in the guidance headquarters. 

What did not please us so much 
was the personnel of the department. 
Our friend had secured from a large 
university two inexperienced gradu- 
ates. To be sure, they had read the 
books and had been granted degrees 
in guidance. 

But they were in their early twen- 
ties; they had not lived. They knew 
absolutely nothing of his town, its 
inhabitants, its school, its school popu- 
lation. 

It seems to us, as a parent as well 
as an administrator, that we would 
want as a counselor of our children 
a mature person who knows what 
life is about by experience rather than 
hearsay, one who has had som, _his 
cocksureness rubbed off by contact 
with real people and events. 

The guidance counselor should 
know intimately the community in 
which he works. He should know the 
businesses and their leaders, the 
churches, the civic clubs, the homes, 
and the families which dwell therein, 
the school, its pupils, and personnel. 

“But,” you object, “in a large city, 
such an intimate knowledge is im- 
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possible.” True. But our suggested 
plan will work in highschools of 1500 
or less. 


What about Tests? 


“But,” you object again, “even tho 
the counselor be immature and in- 
experienced she will immediately 
give tests and they will tell her what 
she needs to know.” 

Yes, the counselor will give tests. 
There can be no doubt of that. 

We have before us the proposed 
program of such a counselor for a 
school of 1000 pupils, for whom she 
alone is responsible. It includes 16 
tests. Now, not every pupil is to take 
all 16; the average is about eight per 
pupil. Eight thousand tests! 

The counselor will give tests, score 
papers, and sort them into folders 
in groaning filing cabinets. Will she 
have time for much counseling? 

The confidence which recent gradu- 
ates in guidance place in tests is amaz- 
ing. The writer has administered and 
scored tests, and interpreted test re- 
sults for many years. This is his ex- 
perience: 

If one administers the four forms 
of the Otis Self-Administering Test of 
Mental Ability, for instance, in four 
successive years, the I.Q’s of Henry 
Smith may prove to be 104, 100, 106, 
102. Then one may assume that he 
is dealing with a boy having 1.Q. 
about 103. 

But this is a very exceptional case. 
It is more likely that the scores will 
read 104, 118, 98, 102. 

Why does this occur? Because 
Henry, like you or me, is not the same 
identical boy on four days of four 
different years, or on any four con- 
secutive days. He is elated or de- 
pressed. He is determined to do well 
or he “doesn’t give a hoot!” 

Let us suppose that our examiner 
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tested Henry not four times, but once. 
Perhaps he caught him at 118; that’s 
one thing. Maybe he tested him on 
the 98 day; that’s another thing! 
Which is correct? 

As an undergraduate we took sev- 
eral courses in physics. One thing im- 
pressed upon us was a respect for 
measurement. We recall being given a 
micrometer caliper and a copper rod, 
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whose diameter we were to deter- 
mine. This rod had been drawn thru 
a die and was supposedly uniform. 
Yet when measured at different points, 
considerable variations appeared. 

How thick was the rod? Well, one 
could tell only by measuring it at 
several points and averaging the 
measurements. 

How bright or how skilful or how 
apt is a particular pupil? You may 
find out by a single testing. If you 
do, you are lucky. Anyone who draws 
definite conclusions concerning a pu- 
pil’s future on such insufficient data 
is subjecting himself to wide error 
and the pupil to incalculable harm. 

We know a skilful mechanic, em- 
ployed by a large firm. Recently his 
employers had a promotion in sight. 
To be fair to the men, they selected 
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10 possible candidates and had them 
tested. 


The mechanic told me, “The test 
ran for more than four hours. Now, 
I can read, but I’m no bookworm. 
I’m not used to that sort of thing; 
none of us was. Long before the test 
was over all we could think about was 
getting out of there. The last part 
of the test asked you to punch holes 
in a card. I was so tired and disgusted 
that I punched holes anywhere. We 
all did!” 

When we think that some counselor 
perpetrated this crime and that he 
will confidently make recommenda- 
tions on these test results, we shudder. 

If you think that we are too tough 
on tests, try this simple experiment. 
Take a true-false test in some field 
with which you are not perfectly 
familiar. Let us suppose that it has 
50 questions. 

On a blank sheet of paper write 
the numbers from one to 50. Opposite 
each, at random, place a T or an F 
as fancy dictates. On a second sheet of 
paper again write the numbers and 
actually try to answer the questions. 

It is quite likely that your dummy 
score will be as high as your true 
score, when you tried hard for the 
right answers. 

When we add to the above the pos- 
sibility of clerical errors, errors in 
timing, checking, recording, questions 
of test reliability’and validity, we can- 
not share the implicit confidence 
which many guidance counselors place 


in test results. 


Would we do away with tests? Not 
at all. We would use them sparingly. 
We would prefer to use several forms 
of two or three tests rather than 
many tests once each. In the hands of 
a mature counselor, who knew the 
school and community, these results 
would be a very valuable aid. 


The Personal Touch 


sut tests would not tell the coun- 
selor everything he needed to know. 
They would never supplant the most 
important element, the personal touch. 

Recent guidance graduates with 
whom we have talked want to keep 
the counseling on an impersonal basis. 
The pupil becomes the counselee, a 
biological specimen, whom the coun- 
selor has dissected by an elaborate 
system of tests. He needs nothing more. 

We believe that this position is 
fatally erroneous. The counselor needs 
many bits of information which a 
sensitive pupil would never publicize 
on a test paper—his inner hopes, plans, 
strivings, yearnings, doubts, fears. A 
psychiatrist will spend days in sym- 
pathetic conversation trying to gathet 
such data. How can 
counselor ignore them? 


the guidance 


Illustrations for this article are from Dr. 
Finck’s final report to his board of educa- 
tion. A most unusual feature of this report 
is a pictorial record of graduates of the 
Toms River School from September 1919 to 
June 1948—the term of Dr. Finck’s office. 
More than 300 children of alumni are 
shown in the montage below, which as it 
appears in the report is two feet and eight 
inches wide. 











F WE agree that “the Fourth R” 

of teaching lies in that subtle factor 
of human relationships, it is clear that 
only as teachers and communities co- 
operate to analyze their needs and to 
evaluate their successses and failures 
can we have anything like desirable 
schools. 

If we agree that effective teaching 
involves action in harmony with the 
basic purposes of democracy, then 
again the effective teacher and the cit- 
izens of tne community become part- 
ners in planning and executing school 
programs. 

In this partnership, both teachers 
and citizens have certain differing and 
rather welldefined responsibilities. ‘To 
begin with, the citizens originally 
organized the school to meet certain 
community needs. They send their 
children to this school. They pay out 
their money to build buildings, buy 
teaching equipment, and pay school 
teachers. 

Citizens’ responsibility is a primary 
one, and their stake—the future of 
their children—is indeed great. 

On the other hand, citizens have 
come to rely on teachers and school 
workers for professional guidance. In- 
deed, in some instances, citizens, im- 
pressed by the technical difficulty of 
the teaching process, have withdrawn 
from exercising their basic responsi- 
bility of knowing what goes on in this 
institution that exists by their will— 
and their money. 


Tuis places a still greater burden of 
leadership upon the professionally- 
prepared teacher. It is not enough that 
he operate as best he can under the 
conditions now existing. All educa- 
tional workers are morally bound to 
study and to plan for those improve- 
ments that need to be made if more 
effective education is to be secured for 
children. 

The responsibility for educational 
leadership, then, seems to be an essen- 
tial characteristic of an effective teach- 
er. 

Let us examine a little further, 
therefore, some of the ways in which 
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Teacher-Community Cooperation 


teachers and communities can cooper- 
ate to provide better learning oppor- 
tunities for children. 

Have we helped parents to under- 
stand the conditions in which teachers 
may do effective work? Can we work 
with communities to remove some of 
the frustrations that cause some well- 
prepared and effective teachers to go 
into other occupations? 

It seems easy to begin with the phys- 
ical setting for schools. We have long 
dramatized the plight of the poor 
teachers and children who roast in 
front and freeze behind in our one- 
room schools, but shall we not do 
something also about the cold feet and 
peering eyes of teachers and children 
in basement classrooms? 

We are still in the era of inadequate 
and dirty toilets, inadequate facilities 
for food and rest. It is physically pos- 
sible to do effective teaching in an un- 
comfortable environment, but the 
chances are against it. Industry, unlike 
many boards of education, is not 
laughing about complaints of monot- 
ony, drabness, and dirt. 


Tracuers and communities are re- 
sponsible for the existence of such con- 
ditions and they are jointly responsi- 
ble for their improvement. Teacher 
participation in policy planning of a 
parent-teacher association, for exam- 
ple, can help to make citizens aware of 
physical needs that should be met by 
public appropriation. 

Physical equipment is important 
too. Effective teaching, like effective 
carpentry, depends upon having ade- 
quate tools with which to work. This 
means books and periodicals, lots of 
them, of varying reading difficulty. It 
means scientific equipment, typewrit- 
ers, adding machines, and clerical 
help. 

To take a simple illustration, any 
classroom without an electric outlet 
into which a teacher may plug a pro- 
jector, a victrola, a radio, a voice re- 
corder, an audiometer, or an electric 
hot plate is a bar to effective teaching. 

Any room not large enough for 
groups of pupils to move around in, 


not equipped with adjustable and 
movable furniture, is automatically 
a hindrance to effective teaching. 

One administrator was recently 
amazed when a new home-economics 
teacher came to him saying, “Here is a 
list of equipment and materials I need 
to do effective work. I know we can- 
not get them all at once, but we can 
use the list in planning future pur- 
chases.” 

The principal looked at the list and 
answered, “No one ever asked for 
these things before. There is no rea- 
son why we cannot order them all 
now.” 

Teacher planning, envisioning, and 
asking will produce many more poten- 
tially good learning situations. 


A major frustration of many pro- 
fessional teachers is having more pu- 
pils than they can work with effective- 
ly. If the size of an elementary group 
is over 25 or if a highschool teacher 
has more than 150 pupils in the course 
of the day, it is absurd to talk of meet- 
ing individual needs. 

The problem of load is becoming 
more acute, not only because there are 
not nearly enough teachers in training 
to meet replacement needs, but be- 
cause the number of children about 
to enter school has greatly increased. 
[See pages 573-76 and 600-01 of this 
issue.] If loads increase, the number of 
effective teachers will proportionately 
decrease. 

Administrators, too, have their con- 
tribution to make to effective condi- 
tions for teaching. The function of the 
supervisor, who in the past has some- 
times been one of the bars to the good 
mental health of teachers, should per- 
haps shift in part to that of counselor. 
If leadership is indeed one of the attri- 
butes of desirable teaching, then ad- 
ministrative and supervisory practice 
should be designed to encourage its 
emergence. [See pages 596-97 of this 
issue. ] 


Hanpsome buildings and fine equip- 
ment will never in themselves create 
good schools. Only people can do that. 
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This is the third in a series of articles on 
the question, "What Is Good Teaching?” 
developed by the author in cooperation 
with the NEA National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. 
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For that communities and 
teachers must be concerned with the 
effect of the environment on teachers, 
not only as professional workers but as 
people. Studies show that teachers are 
greatly worried over personal prob- 
lems. 

Teachers share the housing shortage 
with everybody else, but the unmar- 
ried teacher is hardly likely to develop 
a Satisfactory personal life in the pseu- 
do-privacy of someone’s spare bed- 
room, often the only housing avail- 
able. There are no satisfactory eating 
places in many communities. 

Tenure is precarious, and provi- 
sions for illness and retirement are in- 
adequate or nonexistent. Salaries, low 
to begin with, have been swallowed by 
inflation in spite of increases. 

Communities and __ professional 
groups can work together to remedy 
these conditions. 

Society today is properly concerned 
with national security. It still hotly de- 
bates the relative merits of various 
military-training proposals. It might 
equally well be concerned with the 
number of elementary teachers gradu- 
ated in 1948 in proportion to the num- 
ber needed. 

Congressional committees are fer- 
reting out what they consider to be 
“un-American” activities. Public wel- 
fare might be served if those commit- 
tees would search out and define as 
truly American those communities in 
which teachers and citizens have 
joined to plan and to carry out school 
programs where professional and de- 
voted teachers may work effectively 
for the development of adjusted hu- 
manbeings and _ conscientious, in- 
formed citizens. 

Congressional committees might 
well redefine “un-American” as in- 
cluding overcrowded or inadequate 
schools, substandard teachers, and 


reason, 
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dullness masquerading as learning. 
Let us call truly American those places 
where, thru the efforts of professional 
teachers, the schools serve the com- 
munities and the communities pour 


their resources into the schools. 


Community Evaluation 


Let teachers, the administrative 
staff, the board of education, and the 
PTA take this test! 

[1] Is our salary scale high enough 
to attract professionally-trained teach- 
ers? Yes [] No 

[2] Are teachers salaries sufficient 
that they can live like other profession- 
al workers in this particular commu- 
nity? Yes (] No (] 

[3] Do the physical working environ- 
ments of teachers in this community 
compare favorably with those of of- 
fice workers, factory workers, other 
professional workers? Yes [] No 

[4] Is the actual teaching load of 
our teachers such that they can be ex- 
pected to spend time in studying indi- 
vidual children and in parent confer- 
ences? Yes (] No [] 

[5] Does this community set up 
prescribed standards of behavior for 
teachers different from those for other 
respected members of society? 

Yes (] No 

[6] Does this community offer to 
teachers opportunities for friendship, 
for physical and intellectual recrea 
tion of such a sort that they may desire 
to make it their permanent home? 

Yes [] No [1] 

[7] Does this community give the 
teacher security of employment and 
freedom from interference by special 
pressure groups? Yes [] No 

[8] Does this community provide 
teachers with adequate professional 
tools (books and libraries, laborator- 
ies, audio-visual materials, tool equip- 
ment, professional libraries, testing 
materials, arts and craft supplies) ? 

Yes (] No (J 

[9] Do we provide adequate person- 
al services (specialists in physical and 
mental health, recreation, home liai- 
son, and professional supervision) to 
enable the teacher to guide pupil de- 
velopment effectively? 

Yes (] No 

[10] Do we accept the principle that 
teachers should utilize the entire re- 
sources of the community in planning 
and learning experiences for children 
and youth? Yes (] No (] 


Christmas Greetings 


IN THE face of our times, 


I can’t 
wish you a Merry Christmas and 
stop there. I must wish for more. 

I wish for selfrespect to fill de- 
pleted souls, for purpose to direct 
aimless lives, for love to comfort 
barren hearts, for strength to seek 
the hard tasks. 

I wish each of us could feel the 
unspoken agony that looks out ol 
the eyes of hungry children. I wish 
the color of skin or the kind ol 
clothes didn’t make a difference. 

I wish we understood that pain 
cannot be eased nor burdens light- 
ened unless we share the pain and 
help carry the burden. I wish we 
measured greatness by humility, 
courage, integrity, capacity, service, 
and love for mankind. 

I wish more businessmen under- 
stood that human profits are the 
only lasting profits. I wish labor 
understood that the cause of labor 
is served only when the general wel- 
fare is served. I wish the press were 
as responsible as it is free. 

I wish each child might have a 
teacher who loves children, believes 
deeply in democracy, and under 
stands the power of education. | 
wish schools were such that chil- 
dren saw purpose in going, and 
upon leaving felt prepared for what 
lies ahead. I wish more churches 
were striving to eliminate in- 
justice. 

I wish the people of America so 


loved our hills and streams, our 
trees and meadows that our chil- 
dren would be assured a rich 


heritage of natural resources. 

I wish America’s heart were big 
enough and her footsteps steady 
enough to let the peoples of the 
world know she will not desert 
them. I wish America understood 
that world leadership cannot be 
bought with dollars, that it has to 
be earned by sharing ideas and 
dreams, by hard work, by sacrifice. 
I wish for world leaders with vision 
and courage and unselfish purposes. 
I wish for peace so we may have one 
more chance to realize our hope to 
make life better for all people. 

[ pray that Christmas this year 
may bring more faith and love to 
the world’s millions—that Christ- 
mas may once again be the spirit 
which dares men to be their best 
selves. I pray that each of us may 
find the strength and conviction to 
do his part. 

—WILLARD FE. GOSLIN, in a letter to 
his school staff last Christmas. 
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The ABC's of the 
World Organization of 


the Teaching Profession 


T SEEMS a long time since teachers 

contributed over a quarter of a 
million dollars to the 1944 NEA War 
and Peace Fund. One of the most 
concrete results of this fund, how- 
ever, is very much in evidence today 
and shows signs of continuing to grow 
and thrive. 

The World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession is the outgrowth 
of the world conference of teachers 
held by the NEA, with the aid of the 
War and Peace Fund, at Endicott, 
New York, in 1946. The fund was 
then used to finance the preparatory 
commission of the organization dur- 
ing its first year. Safely launched, the 
WOTP has been “on its own” since 
November 1947. 

In response to the increasing num- 
ber of questions about the organiza- 
tion, here are some of the answers: 


What Is the WOTP? 


The World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession is an interna- 
tional organization of teacher asso- 
ciations with the purpose of working 
together for better schools and better 
international understanding. 


What Does WOTP Do? 


The organization holds a delegate 
assembly meeting once a year in a 
different country to determine the 
program and policy of WOTP. 

The 1947 delegate assembly was 
held in Glasgow, Scotland, and the 
1948 delegate assembly in London. 

These meetings consist of delegates 
and observers from national, interna- 
tional, and affiliated organizations. 

WOTP has prepared preliminary 
reports and is now at work on further 
study of reports on social studies and 
current affairs, health education, in- 
ternational language, interchange of 
pupils and teachers, and extension of 
literacy. 
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WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


President, WOTP, and 
Dean, Teachers College, Columbia University 


WOTP has been recognized by the 
United Nations as an official consulta- 
tive body under Article 71 of the 
United Nations Charter. The organi- 
zation has sent representatives to the 
conferences of Unesco and has co- 
operated in a number of Unesco proj- 
ects, as well as in the United Nations 
Appeal for Children. 


What Is the Membership of WOTP? 


In October 1948, 18 national teach- 
ers associations were members. These 
include associations in England, Scot- 
land, Northern Ireland, Brazil, Bo- 
livia, Haiti, Iceland, New Zealand, 
Greece, China, Luxembourg, Malta, 
Canada, Nigeria, Switzerland, and the 
United States. 

There are over 500 associate (indi- 
vidual) members, mostly in the US 
but also in the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Ireland, and Brazil. Eighteen 
state teachers associations and 22 local 
teachers associations are affiliated 
members. 

Other affiliated members include 
Delta Kappa Gamma, the National 
Council of Geography Teachers, New 
Paltz State Teachers College, and Phi 
Delta Kappa. 





How May Individuals Join WOTP? 

‘Teachers and others interested in 
the purposes of WOTP may join fo 
one year by sending $2 to the World 
Organization of the ‘Teaching Profes- 
sion, 1201 16th St. N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. This associate member- 
ship entitles the individual to contrib- 
ute to the purposes of WOTP, to 
receive the publications, and to at- 
tend the public sessions. 


How May State and Local 
Associations Join? 

State and local teachers associations 
may join by applying to the WOTP 
headquarters office (see address 
above). 

Afhliated membership fees are based 
on the number of members in the 
association applying. This member- 
ship entitles the association to con- 
tribute to the purposes of WOTP, to 
receive its publications, and to send 
a delegate to the annual delegate 
assembly. (Universities, colleges, and 
societies existing primarily for the 
scientific study of educational prob- 
lems are also eligible to join and have 
similar privileges.) 


What's in a Name? 


The name, “World Organization of 
the Teaching Profession,’ was care- 
fully chosen. 

The first word in the title—“‘World” 
—shows that it is intended that 
WOTP shall ultimately include teach- 
ers of the entire world. 

The second—“Organization”—shows 
that teachers have seen in their re- 
spective countries that national prog- 
ress can best be made thru the organ- 
ization of those most actively con- 
cerned. 

Perhaps the most important word 
in the title is the third one—‘“Teach- 
ing.” While it does not intend to 
exclude such educational matters as 
are carried on by radio, the press, and 
other agencies, the organization con- 
centrates its efforts upon the activities 
of teacher-pupil education. 

Finally, the last word in the title— 
“Profession”—shows that WOTP seeks 
no power for its own sake. It aims at 
improving the status of education in 
order that each succeeding generation 
may live more freely and abundantly. 

The World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession is an agency not 
of selfishness, but of service. 
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The Affiliated Teacher Organiza- 
tions of Los Angeles, composed of 13 
affiliated groups, with a membership 
of approximately 10,000 teachers, has 
some impressive accomplishments to 
cite. As a result of their efforts, the 
1948-49 salary schedule provides for 
an average increase for all teachers 
of more than $550; the mfnimum sal- 
ary was raised from $2690 to $2830 and 
the maximum from $4650 to $5210. 

A fulltime representative is on the 
job during each legislative session. 
Legislators are provided with needed 
data on school bills. Candidates for 
the legislature and schoolboard are 
interviewed and reports are made on 
their views. 

The Teachers Credit Union affili- 
ated with the Philadelphia [Pa.] 
Teachers Association granted $354,- 
133.48 in loans to its members during 
September 1948. 

The Houston [Texas] Teachers As- 
sociation is raising funds for the pur- 
chase of a permanent home. The sum 
of more than $10,000 has already been 
collected and several thousand dollars 
more, pledged. 

As a means of adding to its build- 
ing fund the association plans to hold 
a style show and variety show in the 
spring. 

The Classroom Teachers Associa- 
tion of Raton [N. Mex.] thru the co- 
operation of the superintendent of 
schools, E. E. Harrison, was able to 
secure analysis of the specific provi- 
sions and practices of the state tenure 
law. 

The analysis was made by the as- 
sistant district attorney, John B. 
Wright, who made a thoro study of 
the law, all legislative modifications, 
and all court decisions pertaining to 
it. All staff members received a copy 
of his complete findings. 

“A Dynamic and Alert Teachers 
Association in Every Community” was 
the theme of the Seventh Annual Fall 
Officers Training Conference for local 
teachers associations held at Asilomar 
[Calif.] Oct. 22-24. The conference 
was sponsored by the Bay Section 
Council of the California Teachers 
Association and was under the di- 
rection of the professional relations 
committee. 

Technics of membership enrolment, 
effective legislation, code of ethics, 
financing public education, — salary 
schedules, and similar topics of im- 
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Local Associations at Work 


Last spring the Manville [N.J.] Teachers Association sponsored a panel discussion on 





“The Community and Education.” Members of the panel represented many groups in 
the community—the home, the press, community government, school administration, 
school faculty, the board of education, elementary-school pupils, highschool students, 
youth groups, the PTA, industry, and the Chamber of Commerce. The picture above 
shows the panel at work on this important topic. 


portance to teachers were the sub- 
jects of study during the conference. 

The Toledo [Ohio] Teachers As- 
sociation has employed Attorney 
Joseph Stecher, junior past-president 
of the Ohio Bar Association, to serve 
as counselor for the local association. 
Among his duties are keeping upto- 
date on proposed state legislation. 

Detroit Teachers Association mem- 
bers were vigorous supporters of the 
petition campaign to place a millage 
and bonding amendment on the No- 
vember ballot. Tho several amend- 
ments had been up for consideration, 
only the teacher-sponsored amend- 
ment received the necessary signatures 
for inclusion on the ballot in Novem- 
ber. The amendment is important in 
the support of schools for Michigan. 

The DTA and the MEA are also 
credited with the passage of the sales- 
tax amendment that made _ possible 
more than $600 salary increases during 
the past two years [increases other- 
wise impossible]. 

Other services of the DTA include 
cooperative purchase plan, insurance 
savings, a live-wire local news-organ, 
a research bureau, loan service, an 
equity council that irons out indivi- 
dual problems, and committees that 
work on every phase of teacher wel- 
fare. 

The Newark [N. J.| Teachers As- 
sociation sponsored a course in New 


Jersey school law, thru the coopera- 
tion of Jacob Fox, school counsel. ‘The 
course, which ran for 15 weeks and 
carried two credits, gave Newark 
teachers an opportunity to gain a 
working knowledge of school law di- 
rectly applicable to their own situa- 
tion. 

Another accomplishment of the 
Newark Teachers Association, as a re- 
sult of the work of the welfare com- 
mittee, is the return of the full-year 
sabbatical leave for teachers who have 
taught 20 years. 

This association is also noted for 
its community-discussion groups which 
are designed to promote better under 
standing between the school and com 
munity. Based on the social, cultural, 
spiritual, industrial, and civic phases 
of community life, a diversified pro- 
gram including films, speakers, and 
forums is carried out. 

Conducted tours of their city is a 
new service rendered by the Indian- 
apolis Federation of Public-School 
‘Teachers to its members. 

The object of these tours is to bette 
acquaint teachers with Indianapolis 
industries and their products, and to 
give teachers a new insight into the 
needs of the manufacturers. It is 
hoped that teachers will be in a bette1 
position to counsel students who 
eventually will become employes. of 
these industries. 
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The Critical Need for More Schools 


CENSUS BUREAU’S EXPLANATION 


THE FORECAST of school enrolment in the 
coming years is based on the estimated popu- 
lation of the United States for July 1, 1947. 
Inasmuch as this base population was esti- 
mated by adding current estimates of natural 
increases and net foreign migration to the pop- 
ulation enumerated on April 1, 1940, it is not 
subject to any considerable revision. It should 
be emphasized that the figures we are giving 
you are rough estimates that should be used 
to forecast only the broad general trends. The 
projections assume that past trends will con- 
tinue in an orderly fashion. Another war, for 
instance, would have a serious effect upon the 
trends. The estimates by age are more reliable 
than those by grade since they are influenced 
by fewer factors. The age estimates involving 
children born after 1947, however, are obvi- 
ously weaker than those for older children. 
In applying the estimated percentage change 
in any area smaller than the United States as 
a whole, one should bear in mind that the 
future number of children can be affected posi- 
tively or negatively by internal migration. 


—J. C. Capt, director, US Census Bureau. 
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Each full figure represents 5 million estimated enrolment in public and private schools. 
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and More Teachers 


HE US Census Bureau has recently 

compiled new data on probable 
school enrolment trends thru 1960. 
This special study was made possible 
by a special grant from the American 
Parents Committee. Findings are 
shown in the chart on the opposite 
page and in the statements below. 

The first fact to be reckoned with 
is that the nation’s annual birthrate 
has increased more than a million 
since before the war. 


Whereas we now have about 2514 
million children enrolled in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of the 
nation, the Census Bureau’s forecast 
shows that by 1958 we will have an 
enrolment of more than 34 million. 
These figures are for public and pri- 
vate schools. 

Thus the nation’s school system 
faces the gigantic task of school con- 
struction to house an additional eight 
or nine million pupils before 1960. 

This need comes in addition to the 
following facts: 


[1] Repair and modernization of 
existing school plants was neglected 
during the war years. 

[2] There are now four million 
children of school age who are not 
attending school at all. 


[3] Hundreds of thousands of the 


nation’s children might almost as well 
not be in school due to wretched hous- 
ing and extremely crowded conditions. 


But buildings alone do not make 
schools. For the next 10-year period 
there will be a tragic shortage of ele- 
mentary-school teachers, unless _pres- 
ent trends are altered by an aroused 
profession and public. [See page 573.| 

As Parents’ Magazine recently put 
the case: “Bad as conditions are now 
in many public schools—particularly 
in poorer communities and in states 
with the least taxable wealth—the 
school crisis thruout the US is likely 
to get much, much worse.” 

Local boards of education, the state 
legislatures soon to go into session, 
and the Congress of the United States 
must all be alerted to the crisis facing 
the schools. 

Local and state governments have 
been increasing their support. ‘They 
must do much more. In many cases, 
however, their tax resources cannot 
provide an educational program 
which will develop in these millions 
of future American citizens the 
knowledge, the skills, and the atti- 
tudes which are more essential to our 
national security than armaments. 
The aid of the federal government has 
become a priority of the highest order. 
See page 571. 








We Can Afford What We Want 


WE AMERICANS have fine automo- 
biles, good roads and lots of them, 
electric stoves, refrigerators, tele- 
phones, milk delivered to the door, 
laundries that call for and deliver, 
electric service to the house in the 
hills, bus service to everywhere, 
water out of the faucet, soaring 
buildings, grand movie houses. 

These are the things we pay for. 

We also have wretched schools. 
The reason we have _ wretched 
schools is that we are not willing 
to pay for better schools. 


Let’s not dodge the issue. Let’s 7 
not be soothed by those who say 4 
the problem of schools is compli- 
cated. Of course it is. But down at 
the deep roots of the school situ- 
ation is money—your money, tax | 
money. We do not crave excellent 
schools as much as we say we crave 
them. . . . The American people 
have never fully assessed the impor- | 
tance of education in a democracy. 

—Kiplinger Magazine. 
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Sometimes We Get What 
We Don’t Want 


IN THE United States criminals 
force us to spend each year more 
than four and two-thirds as much 
on them as we spend on all forms of 
education, both public and private. 

—J. EDGAR HOOVER in Union Sig- 
nal, October 11, 1947. 
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Safe School Transportation 


| Bost patton plans for improving 
school transportation in the Unit- 
ed States were made October 3-8 at 
Jackson’s Mill, West Virginia, at the 
National Conference on School ‘Trans- 
portation. 

Standards for school-bus construc- 
tion and driver-training programs 
headed the list of major problems on 
which recommendations were made 
by state education department trans- 
portation officials from 44 states, man- 
ufacturers of school buses, and salety 
consultants, 

Administered by the NEA Com- 
mission on Safety Education, the con- 
ference was sponsored by the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers, 
US Office of Education, American 
Association of School Administrators, 
and the NEA Department of Rural 
Education. 

Seven two-day 
attended by 


regional meetings 
representatives of 39 
states were held prior to the national 
conference to discuss problems and 
prepare recommendations for consid- 
eration by the full conference. 

improved roads and buses have 
contributed in recent years to a rapid 
vrowth of school-bus transportation. 
Figures reported during the confer- 
ence place the number of buses in 
operation today at 90,000, for which 
the annual cost is $107,700,000. Some 
4,500,000 children are transported to 
school each day in buses. 

Wide variations among the states 
concerning qualifications, licensing, 
and training of school-bus drivers 
were shown in a survey presented to 
the conference. 

Examples of leniency revealed in 
the report show that in one state 
children 14 years of age may legally 
operate: school buses; 39 states have 
no maximum age for school-bus driv- 
ers; 22 states prescribe no definite ex- 
perience which a person must have 
before operating a school bus. 

Standards and training programs 


602 


for school-bus drivers endorsed by 


the conference include a minimum 


age of 16 years for school-bus drivers 
and a physical examination at least 
once a year for all drivers. 

Other standards recommended per- 
tain to character, emotional stability, 
experience, training, skill 
ments, and special licenses. 

Guiding principles for training 
school-bus drivers, drafted by the con- 
ference, included: 


requ ire- 


[1] The state department of edu- 
cation should accept primary re- 
sponsibility for planning a state pro- 
gram for the training of school-bus 
drivers and should assist local units 
in planning and administering local 
programs. 

{2] Interests and facilities of state 
and local organizations of police, 
motor - vehicle commissioners, and 
other interested public and _ private 
agencies should be utilized in pro- 
grams for training school-bus drivers. 

[3] Provision for financing the pro- 
gram of training school-bus drivers 
should be made in the regular budget 
of the state department of education 
and in the budgets of the local units 
where training courses are to be given. 

[4] The obligations of school-bus 
drivers concerning attendance at train- 





ing programs (also whether or not 
drivers’ time and travel expenses are 
included in salary or paid separately) 
should be made clear to drivers at the 
time they are employed or re-em- 
ployed. 

[5] To achieve lasting results, the 
total training program must include 
periodic followup work during the 
entire year, 


Flashing red lights would become 
regular equipment on the nation’s 
school buses if the 48 states adopt pro- 
visions of one of the new standards 
endorsed by the conference. The new 
standard provides for two red rear 
lights and two red or amber front 
lights. 

A uniform system of warning lamps 
for school buses, it was pointed out, 
would reduce confusion for interstate 
motorists. Fourteen states now use 
either one or two flashing lights on 
their buses. 

Also endorsed by the conference 
was a provision—now in effect in 20 
states—requiring the drivers of all 
vehicles to stop when meeting or 
overtaking a school bus which has 
stopped on the highway to receive 
or discharge school children. 

Construction standards for school 
buses were amended by the conference 
to permit the use of combustion-type 
gasoline heaters. Under former stand- 
ards only hot-water heaters were en- 
dorsed. 

Uniform 
school 


records and 
transportation 
upon by the conference. 

Robert W. Eaves, secretary of the 
NEA Commission on Safety Educa- 
tion and secretary of the conference, 
reported that standards for school- 
bus construction endorsed by officials 
at the school-transportation confer- 
ence held in 1945 have been adopted 
in whole or in part by 42 states. 

“These state laws,” he said, “have 
provided safer equipment on our 
highways for the transportation of 
school children. The national stand- 
ards developed in cooperation with 
the automobile industry have enabled 
manufacturers to make buses more 
economically, thus saving the schools 
an estimated million dollars annual- 
ly.” 

—ROY K. WILSON, assistant director, 
NEA Division of Press and Radio 
Relations. 


reports for 


were agreed 
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WHAT PRICE LAUGHTER? 


SELMA LENTZ MORRISON 


“PPIHE joyous laughter of little chil- 
dren!” 

Startled by this exclamation, I 
turned from watching my small son, 
playing with other children in the 
beach sand. On a nearby bench, a 
woman sat in rapt attention, scarcely 
conscious of her own comment. 

“Yes, they are happy,” I ventured. 

“Happy? Oh, they're more than 
happy,” she assured me. “I never cease 
marveling at the laughter of Ameri- 
can children.” 

“I suppose all children laugh,” I 
said casually. She looked at me with 
a mixture of kindness and pity. 

“A child doesn’t laugh if he is never 
free from hunger. He seldom even 
smiles if he must work from the time 
he learns to walk.” 

She went on, not waiting for a reply. 
“IT came to America when I was young. 
So did my husband. We were married 
here and took out citizenship papers. 
Our children are graduates of a large 
American university. We tell them 
every day what a wonderful thing it is 
that they were born in the United 
States. 

“My husband and I were from the 
middle farming class in central 
Europe. Altho our lives were not 
among the hardest, we never heard the 
carefree laughter of little children un- 
til we came to this country.” 

“But,” I protested, “we have many 
children who are hungry, handi- 
capped, and under-privileged, who are 
not as happy as these, here today.” 

“True, we have too many, but the 
great, black shadow of famine has 
never stalked the entire length and 
breadth of this land. Then, too, the 
heavy hand of tyranny has never 
throttled freedom-loving Americans. 
Children of America laugh because 
they are born free from that kind of 
fear.” 

Since that morning the importance 
of childhood laughter has steadily 
grown on me. Boisterous hubbub on 
the playground is music to my ears. 
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It represents children 
singing, laughing, 
playing, in a land of 
opportunity—a coun- 
try, where tiny Judy, 
now in ecstasy over 
the joys of Christmas, 
may grow up and 
worship as she pleases: 
where Ned, who is a 
part of family confer- 
ences, may one day 
speak unafraid before 
his fellows. 

This is a beautiful, 
gratifying picture un- 
til a few questions 
arise. What price did 
our forefathers pay for this priceless 
gift? What price are we willing to pay 
that we may preserve it for our chil- 
dren’s children? How long can our 
children laugh when little folk of oth- 
er countries cannot laugh with them? 
How long can the majority at home 
continue laughing when some within 
our borders cannot join? 

Every prejudice, expressed or felt, 
blows a cold wind over our own chil- 
dren’s happiness and stunts their spir- 
itual growth. 

“I don’t believe I'd ask Billy over, 
son,’ says mother. 

“But, why not, mother?” asks John. 
“Billy is a good sport.” 

“Well,” mother decides, “his family 
just doesn’t live like ours.” 

Jim listens intently as his careless 
father expresses disapproval of a whole 
minority group. He is bewildered and 
shaken; his trusted friend belongs to 
that group. 

Ted soaks up spongelike every word 
between his father and a neighbor in 
regard to “getting by the cops” with 
what they brush lightly aside as a mere 
“minor infringement of the law.” As 
a result Ted and his friends hold less 
of the real spirit of freedom in their 
hearts. 

Some think the Bill of Rights just a 
collection of high-sounding phrases. 





Others know very little if anything 
about it. But we can all understand 
when things happen to individuals. 

Ethel and her mother and father 
move to a new community. They 
choose their own church. No authority 
sets the time, place, or ritual for them. 

Rob tells his parents goodbye as he 
hurries off to Scout camp. He will 
climb mountains, know the joy of 
friendly competition, and return home 
bigger in mental and physical stature. 
He will not encounter fetishism or 
poisonous ideology. 

Harold’s mother finds comfort now 
that he, altho hopelessly crippled in 
body, is finding expression for his bril- 
liant mind in a special school. For- 
tunately, Harold lives in a society 
which has some conception of the 
worth and dignity of human per- 
sonality. 

As long as children laugh, we are 
keeping faith with them. When they 
cease laughing, our social and political 
body will no longer feel the quicken- 
ing breath of life, and democracy will 
die. 

So behold the millions of happy 
American children. If they are to stay 
happy, we must do two things: keep 
their heads in the sunlight of right- 
eousness and lift the rest of God’s 
children up beside them. 
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VIRGINIA SHEAFF 


Third-Grade Teacher 
Border Star School 
Kansas City, Missouri 


DRAWING BY ELIZABETH ZIMMERMAN 


ONE are the days when the visit 
GS of a supervisor was heralded by 
a system of signalling from teacher to 
teacher which was as successful as any 
Morse code. “One if she’s music, two 
if she’s art—three how I’m quaking: 
be still my sad heart.” 

A young runner bearing a code mes- 
sage to warn of a supervisor's nearness 
may have been a part of the old re- 
gime, but he would be a bearer of 
good tidings today. 

Attitudes toward supervisors have 
undergone as radical a change as 
school curriculums, due for the most 
part to the type of supervision which 
is supplanting the sharp criticism that 
used to render the children almost 
speechless and the teacher limp and 
ineffectual. 

Today's supervisors feel that their 
purpose is to help the classroom teach- 
er, and to that end they are willing to 
teach a reading group, lead a science 
discussion, direct a painting lesson, or 
take over a music class. 

It is of the music supervisors that I 
wish to sing. Music supervision in our 
town is so real and so helpful that it 
has become an accepted part of our 
teaching routine, looked forward to 
and planned for. 

When the children greet the appear- 
ance of the music supervisor with 
spontaneous applause, as often hap- 
pens, the teachers could give voice to 
a loud “Amen!” (If they were as un- 
fettered as modern youth, they un- 
doubtedly would.) 

The this enthusiasm 
lies within the supervisors themselves 
and the attitude with which they enter 
the classroom and bring the charm of 
real music with them. Their willing- 
ness to help is apparent to the teacher, 
and if it means a roll-up-the-sleeves- 


reason for 
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Kansas City classroom teachers join 


THE MUSIC SUPERVISOR 


with their pupils in 


welcoming the arrival of their music supervisors, for with 


them comes the rich experience of the world of music. 


and-wade-in job, their forearms are 
soon bared. 


Supervisors Can Be Human 

For example, if a teacher tells her 
music supervisor she is having trouble 
teaching rhythm, the supervisor takes 
the class and gives a rhythm lesson. 
This may mean using records on a 
player, tapping rhythms with drum 
sticks, or beating them out on an In- 
dian tom-tom. 

Children in our classes have often 
been charmed when a music supervi- 
sor merely tapped out the various 
rhythms on a desk with a lowly pencil. 
Children soon discover that there is 
rhythm in everything in the world 
about us. 

Kansas City music supervisors are 
not hampered by an excess of dignity. 
If they want to illustrate that a certain 
rhythm suggests the lumbering walk 
of an elephant, they are not above giv- 
ing an imitation which delights the 
children. 

“The Golliwog’s Cakewalk,” when 


played for a group, may have the su- 
pervisor stepping out in a somewhat 
unorthodox manner, but she holds the 
interest of eager-eyed children who 
can scarcely wait to show what the 
music suggests to them. 

Meanwhile, the inexperienced or 
timid teacher is observing the whole- 
hearted enthusiasms of a specialist 
who is actually putting into practice 
the theories of modern education. 

Formerly, musical notation often 
frightened even experienced teach- 
ers to the extent that they were un- 
willing to teach their own music and 
went dashing about the school build- 
ing in search of someone to trade a 
subject with them. 

Now, due to the help given by our 
music supervisors, few Kansas City 
teachers know this fear of the scale. 
When the trained helper comes into 
our rooms and we tell her we have no 
musical training or background, she 
gives a simple lesson to the pupils 
which enlightens them and their teach- 
er as well. 
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One of a series of articles developed 
in cooperation with the Music Educators 
National Conference, an NEA department 


Se 


Placing the scale on the board, sing- 
ing familiar tonal patterns from rote 
songs with many original words and 
with tonal names, and, finally, con- 
struction of the staff with a simple 
tonal pattern placed upon it—all these 
turn a dreaded task into an interest- 
ing experience. 

The teacher herself, instead of try- 
ing to conduct the class for a critical 
outsider to discover her ignorance, 
watches an expert in action. Soon she 
and her class have at least a working 
knowledge of music reading—enough 
to enable them to meet the challenge 
of sight-singing and to experience the 
joy of exploring new musical worlds. 


Opening Musical Doors 


Perhaps the greatest accomplish- 
ment of our music department has 
been to open the door of joyful sing- 
ing to both teachers and children. 
Thru the organization of all-school 
choruses for the upper- and lower- 
grade groups the thrill of hearing 
one’s own voice uplifted with others 
in song is given to all. 

There are no nonsingers, no mono- 
tones, no silent voices. To warble a 
chorus of “Home on the Range” or 
“The Gingerbread Man” does not re- 
quire great skill, and such simple songs 
are taught that they can be enjoyed 
by every Johnny who sings “down cel- 
lar” just as rhuch as by any Jack or Jill 
whose pitch rings clear and true. 

A trained leader who obviously en- 
joys singing “Skip to My Lou” or 
Brahms’ “Lullaby” can project her en- 
thusiasm to every child in a chorus un- 
til all are experiencing the thrill of 
beautiful music. 

Delicate phrasing, purity of tone, 
and clarity of diction can all be taught 
just as well by subtle imitation as by 
conscious drill. Kansas City music su- 
pervisors and chorus directors possess 
the skill to accomplish these ends. 


Inservice Training 


The change to the type of supervi- 
sion we now enjoy has been gradual 
and consistent. Teachers who have 
been in the system for many years can 
well remember the stages thru which 
we passed to attain the goal of truly 
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helpful supervision and enjoyable mu- 
sic appreciation and knowledge. 

From the “syllable” period when no 
song could be sung before its notes 
were read we passed to the “rhythm” 
era. We galloped, we ran, we swayed, 
and we swung until there had been so 
much physical participation that we 
were too breathless to sing. 

To pass from these different eras to 
the present one, which has achieved 
such a nice balance of musical activity, 
has required much inservice training. 

Thru a carefully planned series of 
teachers meetings, the supervisors have 
shown the changes in their own think- 
ing and policies in a remarkable way. 
In these meetings our director of mu- 
sic education, Mabelle Glenn (and 
her fine staff), have applied the the- 
ory “except as ye become as little chil- 
dren” to an unusually successful de- 
gree. 

Classroom teachers who attend the 
meetings for their grade bring their 
music books with them and participate 
actually as members of their own 
classes would do. For example, if a 
music supervisor is showing how a 
certain record could be used for dram- 
atization in a third-grade class, teach- 
ers are chosen to make up a cast and 
they play their creative roles as freely 
as children. 

It is not unusual to see a group of 
teachers stepping about a music meet- 
ing to show the difference between 
“walking” notes and “step-bend”’ 
notes, or repeating tonal patterns in 
various keys in sometimes untrained 
but none-the-less-earnest voices. Self- 
consciousness is forgotten when a 
skilled supervisor can “walk like a 
camel” to illustrate a certain rhythm. 

For many years there were courses 
carried on by the director of music 
where credit was given in Kansas City 
Teachers College to teachers in serv- 
ice in the school system. Now those 
courses are carried on in Kansas City 
University by members of the music 
supervisory staff of the public schools. 
These courses receive credit which 
meets requirements beyond the mas- 
ter’s degree. 

Ideas have been given so subtly and 
cleverly that growth and _ progress 
have been inevitable. Personal ad- 
miration for a staff whose members 
are so obviously willing to share their 
skills and their enthusiasms automat- 
ically follows our supervisors’ visit. 


rAmeniea, the Geautiful 


News of the Vanport [Oregon] 
flood broke on Sunday afternoon, 
May 30, 1948. All Portland Teach- 
ers were asked to report to their 
schools for relief duty. The situa- 
tion demanded immediate, syste- 
matic, humanitarian action. 

Since many of the Vanport teach- 
ers belonged to the Portland Teach- 
ers Credit Union, its offices were 
opened at once as a service and 
relief center. By noon on Monday 
the Credit Union office had become 
a “missing-persons bureau” for 
Vanport teachers and their fam- 
ilies. On Tuesday the school-system 
offices of the Vanport schools were 
set up in the Credit Union head- 
quarters building. 

At a meeting of Vanport school 
employes, the Portland Credit Un- 
ion offered its help in reestablish- 
ing family living conditions. It ex- 
tended the terms of existing loans, 
encouraged other Vanport teachers 
to use emergency loans, and pro- 
vided tangible reassurance. 

The Credit Union is receiving re- 
payments from many of these flood- 
stricken fellow workers who are 
now employed in other communi- 
ties. With these repayments come 
warm letters of appreciation for the 
aid extended in a time of dire need. 

One eye-witness reported: “I shall 
always remember that last meet- 
ing of the Vanport teachers—the 
stricken faces of people who had 
seen tragedy and experienced the 
stark terror of great natural forces 
in a destructive mood. In the group 
were people of culture and refine- 
ment wearing all types of un- 
matched and ill-fitting clothing 
given them by local charity. A pair 
of my own shoes, much too large for 
the wearer, were worn by a man 
who risked his life to go back into 
the flood area to save the lives of 
two children. 

“When this group sang ‘America, 
the Beautiful’ I found myself with 
such a lump in my throat that 
words, usually too free, found diffi- 
culty in audible expression.” 

The teachers of Portland can be 
proud of their cooperative work in 
developing and maintaining a 
credit union thru which these hu- 
manitarian services were made pos- 
sible. 

—HUGH G. stToUuT, chairman, NEA 
Credit Union Committee. 
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PORY-TELLING in grades four, 
i and six is an important part 
of the English program. Boys and girls 
are instinctively curious about stories; 
they appreciate good ones and with a 
little training can produce their own. 

But, first of all, pupils must know 
the “story”: what it is, the significance 
and relation of its parts, and how it is 
put together. Even the simplest story 
has a definite form which must be 
understood before it can be used. Af- 
ter the pupils have grasped the rudi- 
ments of story-telling, they are ready 
tor composition. 


What Is a Story? 


The following observation, then, 
may be useful to teachers of ele- 
mentary English, beginning with the 
fourth grade. 

A story is the telling of a happening. 
A very brief story—one paragraph in 
length, according to the standards of 
oral composition in the elementary 
school—has but one happening. A 
longer story may have a series of hap- 
penings. The whole story is built upon 
and around the happening or happen- 
ings. If there is no happening, real or 
imaginary, there is no story. 

When two automobiles collide, 
there is an accident. This becomes a 
story when someone tells about it. 
First, therefore, the story must be de- 
fined: It is the telling of a happening. 

What are some of the happenings 
familiar to boys and girls? Their 
games and sports; a fire in the house; a 
noise at night; a puppy’s tricks; a 
neighbor’s misfortune; accidents here, 
there, and everywhere; activities at 
Hallowe’en, Christmas, or the Fourth 
of July, or at camp, the seashore, or 
the lake—all these provide the happen- 
ings upon which boys and girls can 
build their stories. 

But, first, let us take a ride on a roll- 
er coaster, that familiar little railroad 
of ups and downs generally found at 
a beach resort. Suppose that our roll- 
er coaster has but one hill, one “up” 
and one “down.” If we drew a dia- 
gram of that hill, it would look some- 
thing like that at the top of the next 
column, 

From A to B is the platform where 
passengers get into the little cars. 
From B to C the train climbs the hill. 
From C to D it flies to the bottom. 
From D to E the train slows to a stop 
and the passengers get out. 
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The entire roller coaster exists only 
for one purpose, to provide a thrill 
from C to D. Every other part helps to 
make that most important part possi- 
ble. And if there were no C to D, no 
hill to fly down, there would be no 
roller coaster. 

Now, a story is quite similar. It, 
too, has several parts. One part is 
most important. The other parts help 
to make it so. Like the roller coaster, 
the story has an “up” and a “down,” a 
rise and fall. 

In a story, from A to B is the be- 
ginning. Here the characters are 
named; the place of the story made 
clear; the time of the story established. 
These foundational facts are impor- 
tant. A convenient way to remember 
them is to say who, where, and when— 
the three W's. 

When the roller coaster reaches B, 
and while it is climbing to C, nothing 
has really happened yet. But the pas- 
sengers know something is about to 
happen and they are excited. 

Similarly, the second part of a story 
is exciting. It usually has a word like 
“suddenly” or “just then” or “all at 
once.” We know immediately that 
something is about to happen and are 
in suspense until it does. 

The third part of the story is the 
point. Should this part—from C to D 
—be missing, there is no story. If the 
train has no hill to fly down, there is 
no fun. If there is no point, no climax, 
there is no story. For the point is the 
happening, the climax, of the whole 
story. 

Finally, a roller coaster could not 
stop at D. The passengers would be 
thrown out. The coaster needs a level 
track on which to slow down, so that 


...and they lived 


the passengers may leave safely, as at 
point E. 

Similarly, a story needs time to slow 
down. This is called the ending. It is 
like a graceful bow at the end. “And 
they lived happily ever after” is an old 
familiar ending, and we are always 
pleased to hear it. 

Some demonstration such as this at 
the blackboard suffices to teach the 
nature of a story in general, and sug- 
gests a series of consecutive daily les- 
sons to examine the four parts in par- 
ticular. 


A to B 


The first of the series considers the 
beginning. An interesting discussion 
can be centered about a favorite mov- 
ie. Are the first 20 minutes important? 
What happens if we come late to the 
movies? What have we missed? What 
has spoiled our fun? 

Several examples, culled from fa- 
vorite stories, are effective. 


“On a bright December morning 
long ago, two thinly clad children 
were kneeling upon the bank of a fro- 
zen canal in Holland.”’—Dodge: Hans 
Brinker or the Silver Skates. 


“In an old town in Persia there 
lived two brothers named Cassim and 
Ali Baba. Cassim married a wife who 
owned a fine shop and some land, and 
he became one of the richest men of 
the whole town. Ali Baba married a 
wife who was as poor as himself, and 
lived in a very humble house. He 
earned his living by cutting wood in 
the forest, and carrying it about the 
town on three donkeys to sell.”—Ara- 
bian Nights: “Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves.” 


“One afternoon, when the sun was 
going down, a mother and her little 
boy sat at the door of their cottage, 
talking about the Great Stone Face. 
They had but to lift their eyes, and 
there it was plainly to be seen, tho 
miles away, with the sunshine bright- 
ening all its features.’—Hawthorne: 
The Great Stone Face. 
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happily ever after” 


Practical suggestions for helping elementary-school 


children grasp the rudiments of story-telling. 


Sometimes the “who, where, and 
when” of the beginning are quite dis- 
tinct, sometimes merged one with the 
other. But where pupils’ stories are 
only a paragraph in length, it is more 
than likely that the entire beginning 
will be found in the opening sentence. 

Pupils should be encouraged to se- 
lect the beginning of various tales 
from their books. This practice should 
Continue in turn for the other three 
parts of the story. 


B to C 


The second part, the exciting, is 
generally the easiest part to under- 
stand and identify. While the begin- 
ning is usually quiet and easy-going, 
the exciting part interjects some word 
or sentence or paragraph of suspense. 

“. .. her grief became greater and 
greater, till at last she began to weep. 
All at once the door opened, and in 
stepped a little man who said “Good 
evening, fair maiden. Why do you 
weep so sore?”—Grimm’s Fairy Tales: 
“Rumpelstiltskin.” 


“When we were half-way thru, | 
suddenly put my hands upon her arm; 
for I had heard in the silent, frosty 
air, a sound that brought my heart in- 
to my mouth—the tap-tapping of the 
blind man’s stick upon the frozen 
wood.”—Stevenson: Treasure Island. 


“Aladdin’s mother took the lamp 
from the shelf where she had put it. 
‘Here it is,’ she said, ‘but it is very 
dirty. If I polish it, perhaps it will 
sell for more.’ 

“Then she took some water and a 
little sand to clean it with. But she 
had scarcely begun to rub the lamp, 
when instantly, and while her son was 
present, a horrible genie rose out of 
the ground before her, and cried with 
a voice as loud as thunder, ‘What do 
you wish? I am ready to obey you. I 
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am the slave of those who have the 
lamp in their hands’.” — Arabian 
Nights: “Aladdin’s Lamp.” 


With illustrations such as these, pu- 
pils may easily understand the nature 
of the exciting part and should have 
no difficulty finding similar examples 
in storybooks. 

An interesting byproduct occurred 
in a discussion of the radio “soap- 
opera.” The boys and girls had no dit- 
ficulty in understanding why the daily 
episode stops at the exciting part. 

“So we will be sure to listen tomor- 
row to see what happened.” 

“It’s a trick to make us buy.” 

“They're afraid we won’t tune in 
again!” 

Maybe if children are taught to 
know how they are being duped, they 
will scorn the deception and turn to 
happier pursuits. 


C to D 

The next lesson in the series is on 
the climax, the peak of interest and 
excitement, the part for which all 
others exist. The point uncovers the 
mystery, satisfies the curiosity, and re- 
lieves the suspense. 

“First one and then another pair 
of eyes followed the minister’s, and 
then almost with one impulse the 
congregation rose and stared while 
the three dead boys came marching 
up the aisle, Tom in the lead, Joe 


¢ 


Each man gets as much from adventure 
As to the adventure he brings. 
For things don’t happen to people— 
It's people who happen to things. 

—R. McCann 


next, and Huck, a ruin of drooping 
rags, sneaking sheepishly in the rear! 
They had been hid in the unused 
gallery listening to their own funeral 
sermon!”—Twain: The Adventures of 
Tom Sawyer, 

“Ah, the thick-witted old rogue of 
a giant! He threw down the golden 
apples, and received back the sky, 
from the head and shoulders of Her- 
cules, upon his own, where it right- 
fully belonged. And Hercules picked 
up the three golden apples, that were 
as big or bigger than pumpkins, and 
straightway set out on his journey 
homeward, without paying the slight- 
est heed to the thundering tones of 
the giant, who bellowed after him to 
come back.”—Hawthorne: The Three 
Golden Apples. 


DtoE 


The fourth lesson concerns the 
ending. While the ending in pupils’ 
stories will necessarily be brief, lim- 
ited probably to a single sentence, 
there are certain characteristics which 
identify the closing part. 

The peaceful and satisfactory close 
tells us what becomes of the charac- 
ters or what effect the happening has 
had upon them. 

As in the other parts, examples are 
very useful: 


“And there stands the giant to this 
day; or, at any rate, there stands a 
mountain as tall as he, and which 
bears his name; and when the thunder 
rumbles about its summit, one may 
imagine it to be the voice of Giant 
Atlas bellowing after Hercules.”— 
Hawthorne: The Three Golden Ap- 


ples. 


and the worst dreams that 
ever I have are when I hear the surf 
booming about its coasts, or start up- 
right in bed, with the sharp voice 
of Captain Flint still ringing in my 
ears: ‘Pieces of eight! pieces of eight!’ ” 
—Stevenson: Treasure Island. 


Such a series of lessons, held on 
consecutive days, can prove most suc- 
cessful. While the technics and struc- 
ture of the story is a very complex 
study, its fundamental characteristics 
can in this way be made entirely clear. 
Then, when boys and girls are en- 
couraged to make their own stories, 
they will have a definite step-by-step 
procedure to follow. For if pupils are 
expected to compose interesting sto- 
ries, no matter how simple, it is only 
fair that they understand exactly 
what they are doing. 
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A CAREER CONFERENCE 


was what students at the University of Denver 
wanted—and what they successfully sponsored. 


CHARLES A. SELBY 


11H cold calculation, a GI col- 
lege student shot a quick ques- 
tion at one of the 24 businessmen in- 
address the 


Conterence. 


vited to Denver Career 
“Do you, sir, give college graduates 

preference over noncollege applicants 

lor positions in your firm?” 

national manufac- 

turer, had just concluded his remarks 


on the opportunities for young work- 


Lhe speaker, a 


ers in his type of business. He paused 
long over the question. 

“Being a college man myself,” he 
began, “I suppose I should say we give 
college graduates preference. 
don't!” 


But, we 


No one stirred. 
looked into 
iterated, “We do not give job preter- 
I'll tell you 
why. A sheepskin, in our opinion, does 


The businessman 
100 serious faces and re- 


ence to college graduates. 


not guarantee in an applicant a desire 
to cooperate, a desire to learn, and a 
willingness to work. This attitude is 
the foremost requisite. If you, young 
man, were to quit college this after- 
noon and apply to us for a job, you 
would have preference over a college 
graduate if you possessed aptitude and 
the right attitude and he did not. On 
the other hand, if he had a college de- 
gree and aptitude and the right at- 
titude, he would have preference with 


, 


us, 

With this pointed question, and 
others equally sharp, being answered 
straight from the shoulder, the Denver 
Career Conference was getting off to 
the type of start the sponsors desired. 

The function of the Career Confer- 
ence was to provide opportunities for 
students to become acquainted with 
sources of information pertaining to 
business careers and to learn firsthand 
from American business and profes- 
sional men of job opportunities, 

This conference resulted from the 
desire of a handful of Denver Uni- 
versity students to know the facts of 
life in the business world. It was con- 
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ceived, promoted, conducted, and fin- 
the 

With misgivings as to whether stu- 
dents would utilize the time for ski- 
ing in the mountains, the university 
dismissed school for two days—with 
the admonition that if attendance 
were not satisfactory, this might well 
be the last as well as the first annual 
Career Conterence. 
attended! 


anced solely by students. 


Iwo thousand 

An example of the practicality of 
such conferences between job seekers 
and the men who are to hire them was 
proved during the session on account- 
ing. Seven hundred students filed into 
the auditorium to listen to an authori- 
ty on accounting give his considered 
opinions on the lack of opportunities 
in that field. 

A student who was majoring in ac- 
counting stomped out of that meeting 
in an angry mood, rushed up to the 
conference president and snapped, 
“Why is the university teaching a sub- 
ject that a guy can’t make a living 
off of? That guy says that there is no 
future in accounting. Well, I'll show 
you. I'll be an accountant in spite of 
your lousy conference.” 

As he made a dash for the nearest 
exit, the president hailed him. “You 
came down here to learn the truth 
about job opportunities, didn’t you? 
Would you rather beat your brains 
out against a brick wall for 20 years?” 

He listened to the next seven speak- 
ers discuss seven different vocations, 
and he went away from the conference 
with anew career to pursue. 

The value of a down-to-earth meet- 
ing between businessmen and persons 
endeavoring to get into business is 
based upon the privilege of free 
speech. The officials of both the Uni- 
versity of Denver and of the Career 
Conference assured the speakers that 
they were free to say what they wished. 

Tho the university teaches every 
subject discussed at the conference, the 
speakers had the privilege of com- 
menting frankly and fearlessly. Other- 
wise the conference would have failed. 


N OUTSTANDING job of inter- 

preting education to the public 
is currently being done thru the press, 
platform, radio, and screen. A tew ex- 
amples of recent interpretative contri- 
butions by these media are described 
in this article. 


Screen 


In the production of Apartment for 
Peggy, 20th Century-Fox has success- 
fully blended warmth, humor, pathos, 


Focus on 


and philosophy in developing a seri- 
ous theme. 

Dealing with the problems of a G. I. 
university student, Jason Taylor, and 
his young wife, Peggy, in meeting the 
apparent necessity for compromise be- 
tween education and a paying job, 
the picture presents an excellent an- 
swer to the question, “Why become a 
teacher?” 

Jason, in considering the cause of 
wars and evil, concludes: 


“It’s like Tinker to Evers to Chance. 
From ignorance to suspicion, from 
suspicion to fear, from fear to hate, 
and from hate to destruction—but it 
all starts with ignorance. So, right 
there I promised . . . I'd do what | 
could to make people a little more 
understanding.” 

Dr. Barnes, the retired professor 
who helps Peggy save her husband fon 
the teaching profession after Jason 
leaves the university to become a used- 
car salesman, believes that the educa- 
tor “is someone who lights up dark 
places.” 

From the Educational Services Di- 
vision of the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion of America, we learn that before 
production started on Apartment for 
Peggy, Director-Writer George Seaton 
and Producer William Perlberg  vis- 
ited a number of universities thruout 
the nation, learning firsthand how the 
student veterans and their families 
lived and what they thought. Seaton 
and Perlberg also sought a campus 
for the filming of exterior scenes and, 
during this tour, finally decided upon 
the University of Nevada at Reno, be- 
cause it typified a representative col- 
lege campus. 
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Press 


A challenging article, which should 
do much to encourage young people 
to think seriously about entering the 
teaching profession, appeared = in 
Seventeen tor October. 

“Who'll Be Tomorrow’s Teacher?” 
by Eileen Murphy, one of five stories 
on education featured in the issue, 
points to satisfaction and opportuni- 
ties in teaching: 


Education 


“In this machine age, teaching is 
one of the fortunate fields in which a 
full personality can express itself in 
work. . . 

‘Moreover, the hours at school have 
little of the monotony found in most 
office or factory jobs. Bells ring— 
classes change—someone delivers a 
dramatic speech in front of class— 
somebody else gets the giggles—the 
boys in the back row sheepishly sur- 
render the comic books they were 
reading inside their geographies. Sea- 
sonal excitements rush thru the school 
—a basketball victory, a new play in 
production. ‘The building echoes with 
sounds. 

“Who'll be Tomorrow’s Teacher?” 
also deals with the disadvantages and 
discouragements in teaching. But it 
concludes, ““These are the years when 
changes are waiting to be made.” 


Carl A. Gray of Plainville, Connec- 
ticut, president of a manufacturing 
company, urges in “A Teacher’s Worth 
More Than the Schoolhouse” in 
October 9 Saturday Evening Post that 
businessmen in every community in- 
sist that their public schools be oper- 
ated, not in the same way, but as 
efficiently as any wellconducted fac- 
tory. 

He knows several young men and 
women of superior ability now in col- 
lege who would like nothing better 
than to teach but whose zeal is damp- 
ened “when they realize the economic 
facts of a teacher’s life.” He adds: 

“There isn’t a man worth his salt 
who can’t look back and remember a 
teacher who lifted him at the right 
moment to get a look at new horizons, 
who opened new vistas for him.... 
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Edmund Gwenn, Jeanne Crain, William Holden head the cast of “Apartment for Peggy” 


‘“‘As a businessman, I believe we get 
what we pay for. If we want to im- 
prove the quality of teaching in Amer- 
ica, let’s go at it from the point ol 
view of seeing how much, not how 
little, we can afford to pay. Any man- 
ufacturer knows that a good super- 
visor is worth his weight in gold. How 
much is a good teacher worth who 
works, not with iron or steel or brass, 
but with young minds?” 


Radio 


All radio networks scheduled spe- 
cial messages during American Edu- 
cation Week. The Advertising Coun- 
cil arranged for messages and esti- 
mated 75 million listener impressions 
for these features. A message heard 
one time by one listener is a “listener 
impression.” 


“Danger—School Zone’’ was a 30- 
minute dramatic and documented 
commentary on the state of America’s 
public schools and teaching profes- 
sion carried on the NBC network 
September 19. The script was based 
upon Our Children Are Cheated, by 
Benjamin Fine [Holt]. 

Write to NEA Press and Radio Di- 
vision for a description of how record- 
ings of this documentary program are 
used by one state association. 

Among NEA officials who have ap- 
peared in recent weeks as guest speak- 
ers on programs are: President Stude- 


baker on NBC; Executive Secretary 
Givens on ABC; A. D. Holt, First 
Vicepresident, on NBC; Worth Mc- 
Clure, executive secretary, AASA, on 
MBS; L. Frazer Banks, chairman, and 
Ralph McDonald, executive secretary, 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, on ABC, 


Television 


John Mason Brown in his “Critic 
at Large” program, televised over the 
ABC network November 3, discussed 
with a panel of guests ““The Teacher's 
Dilemma.” 


Platform 


“HUMAN Resources thru Education” 

was the theme for one session of the 
New York Herald-Tribune Forum 
held October 18-20. Bernard M. Ba- 
ruch underscored the contribution 
education makes to our society in 
his keynote address: 

“The number of humanbeings is 
less important than their quality, 
which can be improved thru edu- 
cation, better health care and training. 
Our aim should be to keep the ‘human 
scrap-heap’ small.” 

Complete texts of the Forum ad- 
dresses were included in a special 
76-page supplement of the October 
24 issue of the New York Herald- 
Tribune. 

—BFLMONT FARLFY, director of press 
and radio relations, NEA. 
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“They shouldn't be in 


“T HESITATE to admit it so early 

in the semester, but many of the 
pupils in that seventh-period class 
should not be taking my _ biology 
course,”” said Mr. Ames, as he entered 
the library where the Clayton High- 
school teachers were gathering for 
their weekly meeting. 

Miss Judd and Mr. Cole, the other 
two science teachers, nodded. Mr. 
\mes’ statement was additional evi- 
dence that the problem they had 
selected for presentation at the teach- 
ers meeting was a significant one. 

Miss Judd was convinced that a 
number of the boys and girls in her 
ninth-grade general science 
could not read. 

Mr. Cole, who had taught in an 
Army technical school during the 
war, had been appalled at the inabil- 
ity of highschool graduates to use 
“simple mathematics.” He had _ re- 
turned to his position as physics and 
chemistry teacher with the conviction 
that something had to be done about 
this deficiency. 

Mr. Ames really grieved because an 
increasing number of his pupils failed 
to become excited about such a vital 
course as biology. 

Awards, special privileges, audio- 
visual materials, threats of failure, and 
other devices had been tried, but none 
had proved to be a permanent or sat- 
isfactory solution. 

When the science teachers had asked 
their former principal for assistance, 
he had assured them that they were 
the best science teachers in the coun- 
try and that he was confident of their 
ability to handle such problems. They 
liked the compliments, but these did 
not solve the problem of handling 
incapable, disinterested pupils who 
were put into their classes. 

A few days ago the science teachers 
had gone to their new principal, Mr. 
Baker, with their problem. He had 
suggested that they present it for dis- 
cussion at the next teachers meeting. 

Mr. Cole had been chosen by the 
science teachers to present their prob- 
lem at the meeting. By the time he 
had finished, everyone was pretty well 
convinced that disinterested pupils, 
and those not qualified to meet scho- 
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lastic standards in science, were pre- 
senting real problems in the science 
classes. 

After Mr. Cole had completed his 
presentation, Mr. Baker opened the 
discussion. He told the group that, 
before he had come to Clayton, he 
had been impressed with the number 
of times a Clayton graduate had won 
the science scholarship contest. Since 
he had attributed this achievement to 
good teaching, he was surprised to 
find that a comparatively high propor- 
tion of Clayton pupils disliked science 
and avoided taking science courses 
whenever possible. He was also sur- 
prised at the number of pupils who 
failed science courses. Could some- 
thing be lacking in the science pro- 
gram? 

The science teachers answered that 
it wasn’t so much the science program 
that was causing the problem as it 
was the type of pupil taking science. 

“I believe,” commented Miss Judd, 
“that the situation could be corrected 
in two ways. One would be to lower 
scholastic standards in science so that 
everyone would pass the courses. 
But,” she hastened to remind the 
other teachers, “the science depart- 
ment at Clayton Highschool is rec- 
ognized thruout the state for its high 
scholastic standing. Surely we would 
not want to destroy such an honorable 
tradition.” 

“What is the alternative?” 
one wanted to know. 

“To select even more carefully those 
pupils permitted to enrol in science 

+ 
courses. 

Some of the teachers agreed with 
Miss Smith. 

But Mr. Baker questioned the ad- 
visability of reserving science courses 
for only a selected group in the high- 
school. “After all,” he asked, “isn’t 
science becoming increasingly impor- 
tant in our lives today?” 

Then came discussion as to how 
science is affecting the manner in 
which people think; the way in which 
they earn a living and spend leisure 
time; the kinds of food they eat and 
the types of homes in which they live; 
and even the methods by which war- 
ring nations attempt to destroy each 


some- 


V1 
my class 


J. DARRELL BARNARD 


Professor of Education 
New York University 


other. ‘The conclusion was inevitable 
that no one could escape the impact 
of science upon his life. 

“It would seem,” observed Mr. Ba- 
ker, “that more, rather than fewer, 
highschool pupils should be taking 
science.” 

It pleased the science teachers to 
hear Mr. Baker and the other faculty 
members talk about the importance of 
science. But it didn’t solve their prob- 
lems. In fact, it only complicated mat- 
ters, especially when they talked about 
the importance of science in the lives 
of everyone. If they had only limited 
its importance to the more capable! 

“If we've got to take care of all 
pupils in our science courses,” con- 
tended Mr. Cole, “there is only one 
thing left to do. We must lower our 
scholastic standards.” 

“T’m not in favor of lowering stand- 
ards either,” replied Mr. Baker. 
“Quite the contrary. I am most anx- 
ious to see the quality of pupil achieve- 
ment in Clayton Highschool im- 
proved.” 

Was the man contradicting him- 
self? Miss Judd wondered. To her it 
was obvious that encouraging every- 
one to take science would lower the 
quality of work in science classes. 

Mr. Baker sensed this and hastened 
to point out what he meant by qual- 
ity. “In my opinion the quality of a 
science course is not determined pri- 
marily by the amount of information 
which pupils can recall for factual 
examinations. Neither is quality de- 
termined by the number of units or 
pages in the text which were com- 
pleted during the year. Quality, as I 
am thinking of it, means the effective- 
ness of a course in developing boys 
and girls who can express themselves 
well, think critically, work together in 
solving common problems, and as- 
sume their individual responsibilt- 
ties.” 

Altho Mr. Baker had once taught 
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science, the science teachers at Clayton 
were not too sure that he knew what 
he was talking about. 

Mr. Cole had read such statements 
but believed they had little relation- 
ship to science teaching. He referred 


objectives, we would have a high qual- 
ity program of which we could truly 
be proud!” 

The discussion then turned toward 
a general examination of the Clayton 
Highschool science program to de- 


Have you found, thru experience, the answers to the 


questions posed here? If so, you may want to share your 


ideas with other Journal readers. Let us hear from you. 


to the highschool graduates who had 
entered Army technical schools poor 
in mathematics and knowing practi- 
cally nothing about electricity. “It is 
high time,” insisted Mr. Cole, “that 
science teachers pay closer attention to 


the important objectives of science.” 


An English teacher ventured at this 
point that teachers in other subject 
fields also need a clearer understand- 
ing of their objectives. 

Someone rather hesitatingly asked 
what general objectives the science 
teachers had in mind for their science 
program. From their responses it was 
evident that the science teachers had 
not previously thought thru their gen- 
eral objectives together. 

Then Mr. Ames recalled some of 
the objectives formulated by a com- 
mittee on which he had served two 
years ago. He told the teachers that 
this committee, which had revised the 
state course of study in biology, had 
decided that the secondary-school sci- 
ence program should provide youth 
with experiences that would develop: 


[1] An understanding of those 
knowledges of science which will help 
them make more satisfactory adjust- 
ments to organisms, materials, and 
forces commonly encountered in their 
environment. 

[2] Scientific attitudes, such as sensi- 
tive curiosity, openmindedness, will- 
ingness to suspend judgment, and a 
predisposition to weigh evidence. 

[3] Skills and technics needed in 
solving problems encountered in mak- 
ing satisfactory adjustments to their 
biological and physical environment. 


When Mr. Ames had finished, Mr. 
Baker was smiling excitedly. 

“That, Miss Judd,” he exclaimed, 
“is what I meant by quality. If all 
the science courses at Clayton were 
organized and taught to achieve those 
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termine how well it was meeting these 
objectives. 

Mr. Ames reported that he had tried 
to get his biology pupils to learn the 
scientific attitudes but they had shown 
little interest. 

After considerable attention to Mr. 
Ames’ statement, the teachers con- 
cluded that scientific attitudes were 
not statements to be memorized but 
types of behavior which had to be de- 
veloped thru experiences meaningful 
to the learner. 

They also agreed that meaningful 
experiences were necessary for the de- 
velopment of problem-solving _ be- 
havior. This led into a consideration 
of how teachers might provide mean- 
ingful experiences for highschool 
pupils in science. 

A social-studies teacher suggested 
that the science program be organized 
around problems important to boys 
and girls. Her suggestion was followed 
by a discussion of ways in which a 
teacher might determine what prob- 
lems are meaningful to boys and girls. 

Mr. Ames told them that when he 
was working with the state commit- 
tee, there had been some discussion 
of the educational value of pupil par- 
ticipation in determining what prob- 
lems should be studied in biology. 

He had become rather enthusiastic 
about the possibilities of such an ap- 
proach. But when he asked his biology 
pupils to suggest problems they would 
like to study, they proposed such 
problems as: 

How can I make people like me? 
Why are venereal diseases dangerous? 
How can I get rid of pimples? If I 
should get polio, will I be crippled 
for life? Why do people treat me dif- 
ferently just because my parents were 
born in another country? Is there a 
conflict between science and religion? 


Mr. Ames admitted that there were 
several reasons why he could not use 
such problems in his biology course. 
Altho he had a master’s degree, he had 
specialized in invertebrate zoology, 
and the biology which he knew had 
little relationship to these problems. 
Neither could he find a biology text- 
book which dealt with them. 

Some of the problems involved so- 
cial issues with which he did not feel 
competent to deal. Besides, the course 
of study in biology could not be com- 
pleted if much time were spent on 
such problems. 

“There are probably a number of 
things,” said Miss Judd, “which we 
could be doing to make science classes 
more interesting and more meaning- 
ful but there isn’t enough time.’ She 
described how she had tried to help 
her ninth-graders learn to read the 
difficult material in their textbooks. 
As a result, the class got one unit be- 
hind schedule and she found it most 
difficult to make up the work. 

It was now after five oclock. The 
science teachers hoped that they might 
continue the discussion at a subse- 
quent teachers meeting. 

Mr. Baker reminded the group that 
the discussion had started off by trying 
to determine whether pupils who en- 
rolled in science classes should be 
selected or the standards in the science 
courses lowered. It appeared to him 
that the one problem presented by the 
science teachers originally had now 
become defined into at least eight: 


[1] What is the relative importance 
of the accepted objectives of science 
teaching? 

[2] How can scientific attitudes and 
the skills and technics in problem- 
solving be taught more effectively? 

[3] Upon what basis should the sub- 
jectmatter of a science course be 
selected? 

[4] How can problems important to 
young people be dealt with in science 
courses? 

[5] What determines how much sci- 
ence should be taught in a course? 

[6] How should standards or quality 
of work in science courses be deter- 
mined? 

[7] To what extent are science teach- 
ers justified in helping pupils improve 
their learning skills? 

[8] How can science teachers, who 
are highly specialized, prepare them- 
selves to direct young people in the 
study of really vital problems? 
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Will Your New Program 





A description of the Philadelphia study of the problem of teacher resist- 


ance to new programs, which indicates that the method of approach is vital. 


LMOST universally, efforts to in- 
A troduce change in educational 
The resistance 
the 
school and the community, takes many 


practice are resisted. 
comes from many quarters in 
forms, and seriously interferes with 
progress. 

[his article deals with that resist- 
ance to change in educational prac- 
tice which stems from the practition- 
ers themselves—the teachers. 

Concern with this problem deter- 
mined many of the procedures used 
in the Philadelphia Early Childhood 
1945 thru 1948 
with 15 teachers in the kindergarten, 


Project, conducted 


first, and second grades of five schools. 


“Fight on All Fronts” 


What procedures have many admin- 


istrators followed in introducing a 
new program? It is the method we 
shall call the “Fight on All Fronts” 
method. It upon 


these tactics: 


commonly relies 

Directives—to stress the significance 
of the new program—issued by top 
administration to principals and su- 
pervisors, who in turn interpret them 
to teachers. 

Instructional materials—curriculum 
bulletins, teachers manuals, units of 
work, courses of study, to tell what 
and how to do—issued by adminstra- 
tion to teachers. 

Supervision—to demonstrate new 
technics and to see how the program 
is getting along—sporadic classroom 
visits from principals and supervisors. 

Conferences—citywide, district, or 
area, to stimulate and communicate— 
planned by top administration and 
organized on different levels of super- 
vision and instruction. 

Courses—to supply information and 
skills—planned by adminstration for 
teachers. 

Publicity—to inform the public— 
planned and released by administra- 
tion. 


Teachers differ in 


their reactions 
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to a program introduced in this way. 
A few are interested. Many are ap- 
athetic. Some are hostile. 

Even the apathetic or hostile teach- 
er, however, learns the new phrases 
early and uses them often. He goes 
thru all the motions called for. He 
adheres to the schedule literally. He 
conlorms—but dutifully, bloodlessly. 

In a formalistic might 
presume that the program is begin- 
ning to take hold—but is it? 

Can the results be significant if the 
teacher teaches with neither insight 
nor conviction? Can he teach mechan- 
ically yet effectively? Can the children 
“take to” the new if the 
teacher has not? 


sense, we 


program 


What Is Wrong? 


First, the planning, communicating, 
activating, stem from a single source 
—from administration out. The teach- 
ers have no part in defining problems 
or planning the program. They are 
recipients, not participants. 

When a new program is introduced 
in the manner described into the 
schools of the average city, the class- 
room teacher (on whom the program 
ultimately depends for its success) is 
supposed to accept it and carry it out 
to the letter, whether or not he sees 
the need for the change or approves 
the methods proposed. 

His critical judgment, individual 
or collective, is not sought, nor are 
channels for the expression of his 
opinions provided. “Papa knows best” 
is written large over all the proceed- 
ings. 

It is small wonder that the program 
is rejected before it has a chance. Basi- 
cally, however, it is not the program 
that teachers reject, but the undemo- 
cratic processes. 

And the ill-will teachers in such 
a situation often express toward the 
administration comes from the same 
source. The campaign to initiate a 
new program does not produce these 









attitudes; it merely intensifies them. 

A second difficulty lies in the em- 
phasis on program. All attention is 
directed toward getting new methods, 
materials, information, into the class 
room. The teacher is considered only 
an instrument, not a person who must 
feel effective to be effective. 

Third, the teachers problems are 
ignored. The new program is all too 


‘frequently something else or some- 


thing more—his problems, as he sees 
them, remain unsolved. 

Fourth, the teacher is under con- 
stant pressure to deliver. When it 
appears that the program is not go- 
ing over, more pressure may be ap- 
plied. 


The Philadelphia Project 

In the initial stages of the three- 
year project in the Philadelphia pub- 
lic schools, it was essential to keep 
teacher resistance to a minimum. The 
old clichés—change is slow, teachers 
are conservative, institutions are com 
plicated—could serve only to solace 
failure. How could teacher coopera- 
tion be facilitated? 

The Philadelphia project was based 
upon these assumptions: 

(1] Teachers must feel the need fon 
change if they are to help to bring it 
about. 

In the effort to get these teachers to 
see the problem and to see it meaning- 
fully, so that they would be eager to 
do something about it, they were asked 
to study their pupils by direct obser- 
vation of both ongoing behavior and 
responses in specially created situa- 
tions, anecdotal records, friendship 
charts, and the like. (A book to be 
prepared with the assistance of the 
teachers themselves describes the pro- 
cedures used thruout the project and 
presents the evidence on outcomes.) 

Thru these devices, teachers began 
to see the problem with their own 
eyes; pupil attitudes and beliefs were 
revealed to them. 
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For a long time it seemed tu some 
teachers that these were merely aca- 
demic exercises or tasks performed 
for someone else’s benefit. Only gradu- 
ally did interest in the problem grow, 
and with it a sense of their own poten- 
ialities as teachers competent to deal 
with it. 

Leadership from their own ranks, 
and value placed on each teacher's 
participation in terms of his own in- 
terest and at his own rate, provided 
a sense of security. Public recognition 
of their genuine contribution to educa- 
tional research lent a new sense of 
professional status. 

[2] Teachers have a contribution to 
make to the formulation of program. 
They have special insights derived 
from their classroom experience and 
special understanding of how their 
children react. 

Without the teachers’ help the meth- 
ods employed would have been far 
less practical and the program possibly 
unworkable. They alone could antic- 
ipate reactions of their pupils, the 
pupils’ parents, and their principals 
and fellow teachers. 

At study-group meetings, tentative 
plans were proposed for analysis, crit- 
icism, and revision in the light of the 
teachers’ special knowledge. 

For example, before a parent in- 
terview schedule was adopted, it was 
discussed with the teachers. As a re- 
sult, both general procedure and spe- 
cific questions were revised so that 
teachers could feel comfortable using 
them and achieve rapport with the 
parents. 

[3] It is the teacher who effects 
change and not the program in and of 
itself. A new program implies new 
values, with which the teacher’s values 
must be compatible. Training for com- 
petence involves experiences for the 
teacher which will clarify his beltefs 
and values and if necessary change 
them. Merely imparting information 
and skills to him is not enough. 

Those few teachers whose participa- 
tion in the project remained half- 
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The Philadelphia Early Childhood Proj- 
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hearted to the end were not significant- 
ly changed. Their work with their 
pupils remained essentially unaffected 
even tho they had acquired some new 
knowledge and a few new skills. 

The majority of teachers in the 
project, however, came to have new 
feelings about their pupils, their fel- 
low teachers, themselves, and their 
work. Information and skills they ac- 
quired had these new feelings as a 
context and were enlightened by new 
insights into behavior. These teachers 
were changed as persons and their 
work with children changed. 

New feelings toward children grew 
out of such experiences as studying 
their own pupils nonjudgmentally; 
in a workshop situation observing a 
group of children with a permissive 
teacher, sensitive to individual and 
group needs; learning their own chil- 
dren’s responses in play-test situations. 

New feelings toward their col- 
leagues came from such experiences as 
working with them on common prob- 
lems of genuine concern and without 
fear of invidious comparison, in the 
course of such work hearing the other 
fellow tell about a problem identical 
with one’s own, enjoying professional 
relationships in a situation where 
each feels accepted by all. 

New feelings toward self and work 


grew out of all the teachers did in the 
three years of the project, the respect 
with which each was treated and his 
contribution received, and the satis 
faction personally derived. 

|4] Teachers have purpose in thei 
work, 

The teachers repeatedly and in a 
variety of situations expressed the fol- 
lowing needs: 


To feel that administration is dem- 
ocratic. 

To be able to make mistakes. 

To be a part of a developing profes- 
sional movement. 

To feel free to experiment. 

To have time to study children and 
to treat them like humanbeings. 

To have time to know the children’s 
parents and neighborhood. 

To have a chance to talk over prob- 
lems with teachers in other schools. 

To meet and work with people dif- 
ferent from themselves. 


To learn to understand themselves 
better. 


To learn to talk up in a group of 
teachers without fear. 


Teacher Resistance Lessened 

The project succeeded in avoiding 
the pitfalls already identified in the 
“Fight on All Fronts.” Did it succeed 
in lessening teacher resistance, and to 
what degree? 

For the majority of the teachers the 
answer is clearly “yes.’’ However, tho 
the resistance of the others lessened, it 
was not entirely eliminated. All were 
to some degree resistive at various 
times. 

This was probably due in part to 
the fact that the project was only a 
small fraction of the teacher's total 
professional situation. More impor- 
tant, it was due to the failure of the 
project to identify all the causes of re- 
sistance, let alone designing all the ap- 
propriate methodology. 

The fact remains, however, that the 
project effected change in both pro- 
gram and in teachers by recognizing 
that what appears to be teacher resist- 
ance to change is really resistance to 
methods ordinarily used to introduce 
change, and by substituting methods 
that do not in and of themselves in- 
duce resistance. 

The new methods differ fundamen- 
tally in their emphasis. Whereas the 
old were designed to fight teacher re- 
sistance, the new are designed to én- 
list the teachers’ willing cooperation. 
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One of the most recently pur- 
chased state association head- 
quarters is that of the Montana 
Education Association, shown 
at left. The Alabama associa- 
tion is building a _ two-story 
structure to be ready for occu- 
pancy in July. Twenty-two 
state associations and the 
Southern Section of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association 


will then own buildings. 


Two More Professional Homes 


ESTERDAY a small room served 

as the central office of the state 
teachers association. The staff con- 
sisted of an executive secretary. His 
equipment consisted of a desk and a 
typewriter. His job was membership, 
convention, and legislation. Truly, 
the secretary was an unsung pioneer 
in professional organization. 

His spade work has produced great 
results. Look at the situation today. 
The program has expanded to meet 
new needs in the improvement of 
schools and the advancement of the 
teaching profession. 

A sizable staff in most states carries 
on a variety of services and activities 
in field work, publications, research, 
publicity, public relations, teacher 
welfare, legislation, and other areas. 
An official magazine interprets the 
program to the membership. Larger 
headquarters have become necessary 
to take care of the evolving program 
of work. 


Montana’s Building 


Pictured on this page is the newest 
state headquarters—the home of the 
Montana association. It has rooms for 
office, conference, mailing, packing, 
and storage purposes. The floor space 
—exclusive of halls, stairways, and 
furnace room—is 1500 feet. Life mem- 
bership funds were used to finance 
this $12,500 purchase. 
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When it came to reconverting the 
garage into a mailing room, the entire 
staff pitched in and helped. The work 
involved taking out the rolling garage 
door, painting walls and woodwork, 
and laying linoleum. 

“We saved several hundred dollars 
that way—and it was fun.” So says 
managing editor A. R. Oja. “You 
should have seen Executive Secretary 
M. P. Moe in his carpenter’s outfit and 
myself all daubed with paint.” 


Alabama's Foresight 

The Alabama association’s dream of 
a headquarters building will soon 
come true. A lot (51 feet by 150 feet) , 
which has been purchased in Mont- 
gomery, is identified by this sign: Szte 
of the Future Home, Alabama Edu- 
cation Association. It is well located 
near the State Capitol and the offices 
of the state department of education 
and the PTA. 

Plans to erect a two-story building 
(40 feet by 80 feet) to house the pro- 
fessional and clerical staff of the AEA 
and to provide mailing and storage 
facilities and parking space are under- 
way. A large room on the second floor 
will accommodate executive board 
and committee meetings. Lounges will 
serve as a place for teachers to meet 
their friends and feel at home when 
they come to Montgomery. 

Alabama’s building fund was started 


in 1932. Executive Secretary Frank L. 
Groves describes it as “the child of 
the depression and certificates of in- 
debtedness.”’ 

In that year of short terms, low 
salaries, and slow payments, many 
teachers were paid in warrants or cer- 
tificates of indebtedness. These were 
really “promissory notes” issued by the 
schoolboards. Warrants amounting to 
$1,938.99 came to the association in 
payment of membership dues. 

Later redeemed by the state and 
exchanged for interest-bearing refund- 
ing bonds, they became the nucleus 
of the building fund. Other income 
has been added thru increased dues 
in 1945 and surpluses from time to 
time. The balance in the fund after 
paying $12,000 for the lot is nearly 
$28,000. 


Dividends 


It is no small undertaking to ac- 
quire a headquarters building and to 
staff and equip it adequately. It is 
a professional achievement which 
bring rewards in the form of more 
effective services to the membership 
and greater public prestige. 

For information concerning other 
association buildings refer to previous 


Journats (April 1946; September 
1946; February 1948; and October 
1948) . 


—AGNES SAMUELSON, assistant editor. 
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Microscope on Indiana Schools 


Fifty-seven people will act as a 


boy can walk up to the mez- 
zanine of the Hotel Lincoln in 
Indianapolis almost any day, glance 
into the committee rooms which line 
the south corridor, and find men and 
women talking quietly—and  some- 
times not so quietly—about education, 

They come from all parts of the 
state, olten at great expense to them- 
selves, to sit lor hours in) committee 
meetings which might last until mid- 
night. These people are teachers, 
farmers, and representatives of indus- 
try and labor. 

All are interested in education, and 
they are engaged in the most gigantic 
educational enterprise ever under- 
taken in the state of Indiana. 

The Indiana School Study Commis- 
sion went into operation in January 
1948 after months of careful planning 
and preparation by the Indiana Teach- 
ers Association. It is composed of 57 
people—three-fifths of them are lay- 
men—who will act as a jury in re- 
viewing the findings of seven study 
committees which have set out to 
investigate the status of Indiana edu- 
cation. 


Beehive of Activity 


Approximately 200 leading Indiana 
educators are working in the study 
committees and they are subjecting 
the schools to an almost microscopic 
examination. ‘They have sent out 
thousands of questionnaires, conduct- 
ed countless interviews and personal 
on-the-spot investigations, worked tre- 
lessly and without pay to gather every 
kind of information about the schools. 
They want to know exactly what the 
conditions of the schools are at the 
present moment, to decide what they 
should be, and to consider means ol 
making them what they should be. 


New Sourcebook 


In other words, they’re looking for 
the answers to three questions: Where 
are we? Where do we want to go? 
How do we get there? 

The following major areas of the 
school are being studied: 

School organization and administra- 
tion 
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jury to review the findings of 
the Indiana School Study Com- 
mission. Seven committees are 
collecting facts upon which to 
base new school improvement 


programs. 


LUCILE VAUGHAN PAYNE 


Assistant to the Editor 
of “The Indiana Teacher” 


Financing of schools 

School transportation 

School buildings and equipment 
Elementary-school program 
Secondary-school program 
Employed school personnel 


In the last few years Indiana edu- 
cation has made great strides in the 
direction of better schools. But where 
progress has obviously been made in 
some areas, it has just as obviously 
not been made in others. 

The campaign of the state associa- 
tion, led by its executive secretary, 
Robert H. Wyatt, has already re- 
sulted in a revision of the finance 
system. Teachers are better off than 
they ever were before. But one-room 
schools still exist; fire-traps are still 
accommodating hundreds of children; 
transportation in many areas is too 
expensively operated; sanitary facili- 
ties need improvement. 


Spotlight on Facts 


When the study committees have 
finished their work and had it re- 
viewed by the commission, the report 
will be turned over to the people in 
Indiana. Everybody in the state will 
know exactly where change is needed 
and what that change needs to be. 


Our AAifiliated 


SIME. 





“We want the school study to enter 
into the thinking of every person in 
the state,” is the way Bob Wyatt puts 
it. “It should not be something ab- 
stract and unreal in their minds, 
tucked away in a pigeonhole called 
‘education.. Many people aren't go- 
ing to like some of the facts which 
the study is unearthing—but they are 
facts, they've got to be faced, and only 
by finding them and facing them can 
we make necessary headway in edu- 
cation.” 

The commission has employed 
seven out-of-state educational experts 
to help with the study and acquired 
a top-flight statistician to compile the 
data. ‘The association has already 
financed the work to the extent of 
$25,000 of teacher funds. 

Is it not a rather remarkable ex- 
ample of professional pride, this 
financing by teachers of a study di- 
rected at their own profession? Since 
that first $25,000, an additional $25,- 
000 has been contributed by public- 
spirited laymen who see the impor- 
tance of the study not only to Indiana 
schools but to the whole complex 
of Indiana society. 


Things To Come 


In his annual report, Mr. Wyatt 
characterized 1947 as a year of great 
achievement in Indiana. The people 
went to bat for the education of their 
children thru legislation. Advances 
were made in the standards for the 
preparation of teachers and for their 
compensation. 

He described 1948 as the year of 
great preparation for new things to 
come in the improvement of schools 
in terms of the tempo and needs of the 
times. The Study Commission is the 
method being used to get a complete 
and uptodate picture of the schools 
and their needs. 

Nobody knows what is going to be 
done about the school situation in 
Indiana. Until the study is completed, 
no one knows exactly what needs to 
be done. In a few months, the survey 
will be completed and the facts and 
recommendations placed before ‘the 
people. And something will be done. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
oF 1947-48 


HE following list was selected for 

the Joint Committee of the NEA 
and ALA by the staff of the Children’s 
Department of the Public Library, 
Indianapolis: Evelyn R. Sickels, super- 
visor of work with children; Zella 
Spence, head of the central children’s 
room; Dorothy Gray, head of the 
schools division; and the children’s 
librarians. 

Publishers are listed on page 617 
and are indicated by the figures in 
brackets in each annotation. 


PICTURE BOOKS 


Nils by Ingri and Edgar Parin 
D’Aulaire. An appealing story of a 
small boy and his gift of a wonder- 
ful pair of stockings from his aes 
mother in Norway. 1948. $2.50. Gr. 

[6]. 

Stone Soup by Marcia Brown. A 
welltold version of a favorite folk tale 
with illustrations in full accord. 1947. 
$2. Pre-sch.-Gr. 3. [21]. 

McElligot’s Pool by Theodor Seuss 
Geisel. Highly imaginative nonsense 
verse about the strange creatures 
which might inhabit McElligot’s pool. 
1947. 56p. $2.50. Pre-sch.-Gr. 3. [20]. 

The Big Snow by Berta and Elmer 
Hader. The little animals of the 
woods prepare for winter. 1948. $2.50. 
Pre-sch.-Gr. 2. [16]. 

The Red Carpet by Rex Parkin. 
Gay pictures and page verse tell the 
rollicking tale of a runaway carpet. 
1948. 48p. $2. Pre-sch-Gr. 3. [16]. 

Juanita by Leo Politi. A little girl 
takes her dove to the Easter ceremony 
of the Blessing of the Animals in the 
colorful Mexican .settlement in Los 
Angeles. Outstanding _ illustrations. 
1948. 3lp. $2. Pre-sch.-Gr. 3. [21]. 

Curious George Takes a Job by H. 
\. Rey. The hilarious adventures of a 
mischievous monkey. 1947. 47p. $2.50. 
Pre-sch.-Gr. 2. [11]. 

White Snow, Bright Snow by Alvin 
R. Tresselt, illus. by Roger Duvoisin. 
Poetic text and pictures capture the 
frosty feeling and very essence of a 
snowfall. 1948 Caldecott Medal book. 
1947. 33p. $2. Pre-sch.-Gr. 1. [15]. 
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Fish in the Air by Kurt Wiese. Ex- 
citing adventures of a small Chinese 
boy when his huge fish kite carries 
him away. Humorous pictures. 1948. 
$2p. $2. Pre-sch.-Gr. 3. [22]. 


STORIES FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN 


Pinto’s Journey by Wilfrid Bron- 
son. How a little Indian boy made an 
exciting journey into the mountains 
of New Mexico. 1948. 55p. $2.50. Gr. 

- [18]. 

= fase and the Fox by Lavinia 
Davis, illus. by Hildegard Woodward. 
A small boy from the city exercises 
ingenuity in order to catch a glimpse 
of a fox in the Connecticut country- 
side. 1947. $2. Gr. 1-3. [6]. 

Wish on an Apple by Doris Shan- 
non Garst, illus. by Jon Nielsen. Fol- 
lowing the crops into the beautiful 
orchard country of Oregon, a family 
finds friends and a permanent home. 
1948. 191p. $2. Gr. 5-7. [1]. 

The Dolls’ House by Rumer God- 
den, illus. by Dana Saintsbury. A 
tender story of a family of dolls in 
a renovated Victorian dolls’ house. 
1948. 125p. $2.50. Gr. 2-4. [22]. 

Matilda’s Buttons by Mabel Leigh 
Hunt, illus. by Elinore Blaisdell. De- 
lightful story about a warm-hearted 
little girl and the seven miniature 
poets buttons on her Easter dress. 
1948. 132p. $1.75. Gr. 3-6. [13]. 

The Rocky Summer by Lee King- 
man, illus. by Barbara Cooney. A Fin- 
nish family spends an eventful sum- 
mer on Cape Ann, Mass. 1948. 209p. 
$2.50. Gr. 3-5. [11]. 

Three Little Chinese Girls by Elea- 
nor Lattimore. Old Peking is the set- 
ting for an endearing story. 1948. 
128p. $2. Gr. 2-4. [19]. 

Daughter of the Mountains by 
Louise Rankin, illus. by Kurt Wiese. 
A little Tibetan girl’s long journey to 
India to recover her beloved dog. 
1948. 191p. $2.50. Gr. 4-7. [22]. 

Bambino, the Clown written and 
illus. by Georges Schreiber. A colorful 
picture-story book about a clown who 
shared his secret of happiness with 


the village children in Belgium. 1947. 
30p. $2. Gr. 3-4. [22]. 

Chin Ling: the Chinese Cricket 
written and illus. by Alison Stilwell. 
A tiny cricket brings good fortune to 
a little Chinese boy. Exquisite draw- 
ings. 1947. 48p. $2. 25. Gr. 2-4. [16]. 


FOLELORE AND FANTASY 


The Quaint and Curious Quest of 
Johnny Longfoot, the Shoe King’s 
Son by Catherine Besterman, illus, by 
Warren Chappell. A Polish folk tale 
retold in the best fairy-tale tradition. 
1947. 147p. $2. Gr. 4-6. [2]. 

Grandfather Tales by Richard 
Chase, illus. by Berkeley Williams, 
Jr. American-English folk tales told 
in new sa and new settings. 1948. 
239p. $2.75. All ages. [11}. 

My Father’ Dragon by Ruth Stiles 
Gannett, illus. by Ruth Chrisman 
Gannet. Nonsense story about a child 
who made a secret journey to rescue 
a baby dragon. Superb illustrations. 
1948. 86p. $2. Gr. 2-4. [20]. 

More Tales from Grimm by J. L. 
K. and W. K. Grimm, freely illus. by 
Gag. A fresh retelling and inimitable 
drawings. 1947. 275p. $2.75. Gr. 4-6. 
[4]. 

By His Own Might, the Battles of 
Beowulf by Dorothy Hosford, illus. 
by Laszlo Matulay. The Beowulf leg- 
end retold with beautiful prose in the 
heroic style. 1947. 69p. $2. Gr. 5-7. 
{10}. 

Song of Robin Hood ed. Anne 
Malcolmson, illus. by Vitgies Lee 
Burton. The complete story told in 
its original ballad form with music 
and 600 exquisite illustrations. 1947. 
123p. $5. Gr. 6 and up. [11]. 


BIBLE AND RELIGION 


Joseph, the King James version of a 
well-loved tale, arranged by Elizabeth 
Yates, illus. by Nora S$. Unwin. Distin- 
guished wood engravings enhance the 
beauty of the Bible narrative. 1947. 
72p. $2. Gr. 7-9. [12]. 

Their Search for God; Ways of 
Worship in the Orient by Florence 
Mary Fitch, illus. with photographs. 
A worthy companion volume to One 
God, the Ways We Worship Him. 
1947. 160p. $3. All ages. [15]. 

Young King David by Marian King, 
illus. by Steele Savage. David’s story 
retold from the King James version 
with beauty and dignity. 1948. 169p. 
$2.50. Gr. 5-8. [13]. 


NATURE AND ANIMAL STORIES 


Rufous Redtail by Helen Garrett, 
illus. by Francis Lee Jaques. Life story 
of a redtail hawk. 1947. 157p. $2.50. 
Gr. 5-7. [22]. 
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Vulpes, the Red Fox by John and 
Jean George, illus. by Jean George. 
A beautifully-written story told with 
unsentimental realism. 1948. 184p. 
$2.50. Gr. 6-8. [7]. 

King of the Wind by Marguerite 
Henry, illus. by Wesley Dennis. A 
high- spirited Arabian stallion and the 
courage and devotion of a _ small 
Moorish boy. 1948. 172p. $2.75. Gr. 
4-7. [17]. 


SPECIAL SUBJECTS 


An Inheritance of Poetry comp. by 
Gladys L. Adshead and Annis Duff, 
illus. by Nora S. Unwin. Poetry both 
for reading and reference. 1948. 415p. 
$4. All ages. [11]. 

Story of the Negro by Arna Bon- 
temps, illus. by Raymond Lufkin. 
The Negro’s contribution to world 
civilization. 1948. 239p. $3. Gr. 6 and 
up. [12]. 

Understanding Science by William 
H. Crouse, illus. by Jeanne Bendick. 
Science today and a glimpse into the 
future. 1948. 190p. $2.75. [Text edi- 
tion to schools, and colleges, $2.20.] 
Gr. 7-9. [24]. 

David Livingstone, Foe of Darkness 
by Jeanette Eaton, illus. by Ralph 
Ray. A moving and sensitively-writ- 
ten account of the life of a great 
man. 1947. 256p. $3. Gr. 7-9. [19]. 

Augustus Caesar’s World written 
and illus. by Genevieve Foster. What 
the world was like under Roman law. 
1947. 330p. $3.50. Gr. 7-9. [21]. 

Here Is the Veld by Attilio Gatti, 
illus. with photographs and maps. 
Vivid account of the author's expedi- 
tion to South Africa. 1948. 154p. $2.75. 
Gr. 8 and up. [21]. 

Seabird written and illus. by Holl- 
ing C. Holling. A saga in miniature 
of the progress of navigation. Breath- 

taking illustrations in full color and 
intricate marginal sketches. 1948. 58p. 
$3. Gr. 4-7. 11}. 

In Norway by Gudrun Thorne- 
Thomsen, illus. by Eyvind Earle. A 
spirited account of the history, geog- 

raphy, and customs. 1948. 159p. $3. 
Gr. 5-8. [22]. 

You and the Constitution of the 
United States by Paul Witty and Ju- 
lilly Kohler, illus. by Lois Fisher. 
Graphic presentation of a vital sub- 
ject. 1948. 57p. $1.50. Gr. 5 and up. 


[3]. 
STORIES FOR OLDER BOYS 


Wayfaring Lad by Ivy May Bolton, 
illus. by Lorence F. Bjorklund. Ad- 
venture story with authentic back- 
ground of pioneer life in Tennessee. 
1948. 192p. $2.50. Gr. 6-8. [18]. 
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The Hand in the Picture by Eric P. 
Kelly, illus. by Irena Lorentowicz. 
Poland’s heroic struggle for freedom 
from 600 B.C. to the present day. 
1947. 241 p. $2.50. Gr. 7-9. [13]. 

Buckskin Brigade by James A. K jel- 
gaard, illus. by Ralph Ray. Inspiring 
stories of the lonely men who blazed 
the first wilderness trails in America. 
1947. 310p. $2.50. Gr. 7-8. [9]. 

Golden Trek by David Lavender. A 
gripping story of a young boy’s part 
in the California gold rush. 1948. 
165p. $2.50. Gr. 7-9. [23]. 

Hide-Out by Thomas M. Long- 
streth. This story tells of the days 
when railroads were beginning to re- 
place the old tore lines. 1947. 
233p. $2.50. Gr. 7-9. [16]. 

John of oa by Loring Mac- 
kaye, illus. by Henry G. Pitz. Histor- 
ical story against a background of sev- 
enteenth-century England and colo- 
nial Virginia. 1947. ‘245p. $2.50. Gr. 
7-9. [14]. 

River of the Wolves by Stephen W. 
Meader, illus. by Edward Shenton. 
Adventures of a boy captured by In- 
dians during the French and Indian 
War. 1948. 258p. $2.50. Gr. 7-8. [8]. 

Highpockets by John R. Tunis. 
Selfish and selfcentered, Highpockets 
is unpopular with his fellow members 
of a big league baseball team, but he 
learns thru adversity to adjust him- 
self to the team and the world. 1948. 
189p. $2.50. Gr. 7-9. [19 

Gentlemen, Hush! by _ Wheel- 
wright, illus. by Ralph Ray. Three 
teen-age Southern soldiers face the 
job of reconstruction after the Civil 
War. 1948. 193p. $2.50. Gr. 7-9. [21]. 


STORIES FOR OLDER GIRLS 


Watch for a Tall White Sail by 
Margaret E. Bell. A fine family story 
of pioneering in the Alaskan wilder- 
ness in 1887. 1948. 222p. $2.50. Gr. 
7-9. [19]. 

Bittersweet by Martha R. Harper, 
illus. by Erick Berry. A romance of 
Civil War days based upon. stories 
told by the author’s father about life 
in central Pennsylvania. 1948. 238p. 
$2.50. Gr. 7-9. [14]. 

Big Bright Land by Enid Johnson 
and A. M. Peck A boy and his twin 
sister leave friends and home in Con- 
necticut to start life on a ranch in 
Arizona. 1947. 664p. $2.50. Gr. 6-8. 
[18]. 

Assorted Sisters by Florence Cran- 
nell Means, illus. by Helen Blair. An 
excellent story with the theme of 
friendliness and understanding among 
girls of different nationalities. 1947. 
250p. $2.50. Gr. 7-9. [11]. 


The Chestry Oak written and illus. 
by Kate Seredy. A deeply-moving 
story of a small Hungarian boy caught 
in the maelstrom of World War II. 
1948. 236p. $2.50. Gr. 5-8. [22]. 

Blue Dowry by Florence Maule Up- 
degraffe, illus. by Robert Doremus. 
Set in colonial New England, this is 
the story of a young girl’s gradual 
change from Tory sympathies to an 
appreciation of a land where the 
rights of the individual were upper- 
most. 1948. 27Ip. $2.75. Gr. 7-9. [8]. 

Patsy Jefferson of Monticello by 
Marguerite Vance, illus. by Nedda 
Walker. Fictionized biography giving 
a fascinating picture of the daughter 
of Thomas Jefferson. 1948. 154p. 
$2.50. Gr. 5-8. [7]. 

Beany Malone by Lenora Weber. 
Sequel to Meet the Malones. Full of 
warm family relationships, courage, 
and humor with emphasis on the real 


values. 1948. 186p. $2.50. Gr. 7-9. [5]. 


PUBLISHERS 


[1] Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 810 Broad 
way, Nashville 2. 

[2] Bobbs-Merrill Co., 724 N. Meridian 
St., Indianapolis 7. 

[3] Children’s Press, Inc., 
Monroe Sts., Chicago 7. 

[4] Coward-McCann, Inc., 2 W. 45th St., 
New York 19. 

[5] Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
New York 16. 

[6] Doubleday & Co., Inc., 14 W. 49th St., 
New York 20. 

[7] E. P. Dutton Co., Ine., 
Ave., New York 10. 

[8] Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Madi 
son Ave., New York 17. 

[9] Holiday House, Inc., 
the Americas, New York Il. 

[10] Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 
New York 10. 

[11] Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Bos- 
ton 7. 

[12] Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. 

[13] J. B. Lippincott Co., 521 5th Ave., 
New York 17. 

[14] Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 55 5th 
Ave., New York 53. 

[15] Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Inc., 419 
4th Ave., New York 16. 

[16] Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., New 
York 11. 

[17] Rand McNally & Co., 536 S$. Clark St., 
Chicago 5. 

[18] Julian Messner, Inc., 8 W. 40th St., 
New York 18. 

[9] William Morrow & Co., Inc., 425 4th 
Ave., New York 16. 

[20] Random House, Inc., 
Ave., New York 22. 

[21] Charles Scribners Sons, 
Ave., New York 17. 

[22] The Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th 
St., New York 17. 

[23] Westminster Press (Presbyterian 
Board of Christian Education), Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia 17. 

[24] Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St.. 
New York 18. 
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286-302 4th 


513 Avenue of 


257 4th Ave., 


457 Madison 


597-599 5th 
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Exchange Teachers 


Lists of teachers from Canada, Eng- 
land, and France now teaching in 
the elementary and secondary schools 
of the United States under exchange 
arrangements upon 
request from the Committee on In- 
ternational Relations at the NEA. 


NEA-ATA Headquarters Meeting 


THe Joint Committee of the NEA 
and the American ‘Teachers Associa- 
tion met at NEA headquarters De- 
cember 3-4. The principal problem 
considered was that of cooperation 
of the two associations in improve- 
ment of education for Negroes. 


may be secured 


Chandler Investigation 


Chandler, Arizona: an Example of 
the Need for Fatr Dismissal Procedures 
is the report of the investigation into 


HAROLD BENJAMIN, 
dean of the College 
of Education, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, and 
chairman of the NEA 
Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy 
thru Education. 








the nonrenewal of contract of five 
teachers in the spring of 1948. [See 
page 577 of this JouRNAL.] Prepared 
by the National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy thru Educa- 
tion. Particularly helpful in. states 
that do not have and are considering 
tenure legislation. 20p. Single copies 
free upon request. Order from the 
Defense Commission, NEA head- 
quarters, 


Michigan's 1948-49 NEA Goals 

MARGARET STEVENSON, state NEA 
director for Michigan, reports that 
she and her associates are aiming at 
the following goals: 

[1] To double Michigan’s present 
NEA membership. 
[2] To have every teachers club in 
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The Erie (Pa.) Teach- 
ers Association held 
a testimonial dinner 


DINNER HONORING PRESIDENT STUDEBAKER 














in October honoring 
NEA President Mabel 
Studebaker. Four 
hundred educational 
and civic leaders at- 








tended to pay tribute 











to Miss Studebaker. 
NEA Assistant Sec- 
retary Karl H. Berns 
lauded Miss Stude- 
baker for her service 
in local, state, and 
national organiza- 















































tions. In the picture 
are: seated, Miss Studebaker, center: C. 
Herman Grose, superintendent of schools in 
Erie, left: and Robert Truesdell, assistant 
minister of Miss Studebaker’s church, right: 
standing, right to left, H. C. Gillespie, ban- 


Michigan officially affiliated with the 
NEA. 

[3] To increase NEA services to 
every teacher in the entire state of 
Michigan. 

To help realize these goals, Miss 
Stevenson has announced that she; 
NEA Vicepresident ‘Thomas A. Bab- 
Mt. Clements, Mich.; nine 
members of her statewide NEA com- 
mittee; and 16 parttime field workers 
are available. 


cock of 


Local Travel Committees 
TRAVEL committees are now being 
formed by many local education as- 





quet chairman and principal of Strong Vin- 
cent Highschool, Erie, where Miss Studebaker 
teaches biology: Dr. Berns: and John M. 
Hickey, former NEA field representative in 
New Jersey. 


sociations to aid the NEA Division 
of Travel Service in planning tours 
to different regions of the country. 
These local committees will assist in 
developing programs for tour members 
to meet local teachers and arranging 
for speakers and special trips to ob- 
serve local industries in the towns in- 
cluded in the tours. 


New Projects, Policies Commission 


A srupy of the role of the public 
schools in developing moral and spiri- 
tual values will be the next majo 
project of the Educational Policies 


Commission. A study of this very 





NEA COMMITTEE ON CREDIT UNIONS 


Left to right, Kathryn 
Steinmetz, district su- 
perintendent of 
schools, Chicago, Ill.: 
H. Clay McGuffey, 
treasurer, Cleveland 
Teachers Credit Un- 
ion; N. R. Brundrett, 
Birmingham, Ala.: 
Hugh Stout, treasurer- 
manager, Portland 
Teachers Credit Union, Oreg., chairman; Fred 
F. Bastian, Williamsport, Pa. At a meeting of 
the committee at NEA headquarters on Oc- 
tober 17, it was reported that more than 
100,000 teachers now belong to credit unions 
having assets of more than 23 million dollars 
and doing an annual loan business in excess 





of 1144 million dollars. As a part of the na- 


tionwide campaign to extend credit-union 
facilities for teachers of the US, the NEA com- 
mittee is urging teachers colleges and uni- 
versities to include the credit union as a part 
of prospective teachers’ study of teacher-wel- 
fare programs. 
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NEA COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION AND 
PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 





Members of this commission, which met ai 
NEA headquarters in October, are as follows, 
left to right: Marva Banks Lindsay, teacher, 
Arlington School, Salt Lake City, Utah: Paul 
V. Sangren, president, Western Michigan 
College of Education, Kalamazoo; Martha A. 
Shull, teacher and counselor, Jefferson High- 
school, Portland, Oreg., vice-chairman: Finis 
E. Engleman, state commissioner of edu- 
cation, Hartford, Conn.; Ralph McDonald, 
executive secretary; L. Frazer Banks, super- 


intendent of schools, Birmingham, Ala., chair- 
man; W. E, Peik, dean, College of Education. 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis: Waur- 
ine Walker, teacher, Waco Highschool, 
Waco, Texas: C. O. Williams, director of edu- 
cation extension, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College: C. Marguerite Morse, high- 
school supervisor, Pinellas County, Clear- 
water, Fla.; T. M. Stinnett, associate secre- 
tary of the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards. 





important issue was asked for by the 
Association’s Representative Assembly 
at Cleveland last July, after which 
the Executive Committee formally 
referred the question to the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. 
Members of the Commission, meet- 
ing at NEA headquarters in Washing- 


ton on September 24-25, accepted the 
assignment and instructed the staff 
to begin work on the project at once. 
Other action taken at the EPC 
meeting included a decision to prepare 
a statement on the responsibilities of 
American schools in the face of con- 
tinuing international tensions. 
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Superintendency Project 


Tue American Association of School 
Administrators, the National Council 
of Chief State School Officers, and the 
National Conference of County and 
Rural Superintendents are planning 
five regional exploratory conferences 
to be held during the school year in 
connection with a project for the pro- 
fessionalization of the superintend- 
ency. The Kellogg Foundation will 
bear the expenses of the regional 
meetings. 

Purposes of the conferences are: 
to outline major problems of school 
administration, to list the resources 
within the region which can be used 
toward the solution of those prob- 
lems, and to discuss the contribution 
which can be made by institutions of 
higher learning and other organiza- 
tions. 
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To US National Commission 
for Unesco 


Tue US National Commission for 
Unesco has invited the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators to 
continue to designate a representative 
to the commission. Accordingly, the 
AASA executive committee has named 
President Willard E. Goslin as repre- 
sentative to succeed Herold C. Hunt. 
He will serve for a three-year term. 


Classroom Teachers Joint Committee 
Conference 


Tue Third Joint Committee Con- 
ference of the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers was held at NEA 
headquarters, November 26-27, to 
formulate policies and expand the pro- 
gram of assistance to local associations. 


- Committees represented were those on 


professional standards, international 
relations, evaluation of teaching, pub- 
lic relations, and principles of affilia- 
tion. 
Presidents of 12 state departments 


of classroom teachers met at head- 


quarters at the same time. This was 
the first classroom-teacher conference 
of this type to be held at national 
headquarters. The purpose of the con 
ference was to assist those state teach 
er-leaders in promoting the work in 
their respective states. 


AAHPER Consultant 


ELIZABETH S. AvERY, former associ- 
ate professor of health education at 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
is now with the headquarters staff of 
the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
as health consultant. Miss Avery has 
worked in both the secondary and 
higher-educational fields, and comes 
to her new position from Florida State 
University. 


Science Meetings 


THE Science Teaching Societies of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science (the National 
Science Teachers Association, an NEA 
department; American Nature Study 
Society; the National Association of 
Biology Teachers; and the education 
section of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science) will 
conduct a series of meetings in Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 27-30. 

All science teachers are invited. In- 
formation may be secured from Ralph 
W. Lefler, general chairman, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind., or R. H. 
Carleton, executive secretary, National 
Science ‘Teachers NEA 
headquarters. 


Association, 


Department Dates To Remember 
(thru February) 


December 3-4—Regional Conference 
on Higher Education, NEA Dept of 
Higher Education, New York City 

December 4—South Central Region- 
al Conference, NEA Dept of Class- 
room Teachers, Little Rock, Ark. 

December 28-29—Southeastern Re- 
gional Conference, Dept of Classroom 
Teachers, Lakeland, Fla. 

February 13-16—Annual meeting, 
Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculm Development, New York City. 

February 20-23—Regional confer- 
ence, American Association of School 
Administrators, San Francisco, Calif. 

February 20-23—Regional confer- 
ence, Dept of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, San Francisco, Calif. 
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February 23-25—District’ meeting, 
Southern District, Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation, Asheville, N. C. 

February 24-26—Annual meeting, 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, St. Louis, Mo. 

February 26-March 2—Annual con- 
vention, National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, Chicago, III. 

February 27-March 2—Regional con- 
AASA, St. Louis, Mo. 

February 27-March 2—Regional con- 
ference, Dept of Elementary School 
Principals, St. Louis, Mo. 

February 28-March 2—Dept of Rural 
Education meeting, St. Louis, Mo. 


ference, 


Department Publications 

Group Supervision, 
being distributed by the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, is designed to show where 


Processes 271 


eroup processes can be used in schools 
and in the community. It gives an 
over-all view of how democratic group 
processes work. It includes examples 
of group planning in curriculum de- 
velopment, problem-solving in the 
classroom, coordination of staff serv- 
ices, and preparation of new school 
plants. Its purpose is to give a clear 
concept of what the democratic group 
process is and how it can function in 
specific situations in order to bring 
about the kind of instructional pro- 
gram which a modern school must 
have. $1.25. Order from this NEA de- 
partment, 1201 16th St. N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


The Consumer-Education Study of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals announces two new 
publications designed to inake young 
people more intelligent, more ef- 
ficient, and more conscientious con- 
sumers. 

The first, Your Life in the Country 
[McGraw-Hill], will interest rural 
teachers. Written by Effie G. Bath- 
urst, formerly specialist in rural 
education, US Office of Education, it 
deals in story form with the consumer 
problems of the Reed family as they 
select a new farm home, move to it, 
and develop a wholesome, prosperous, 
and happy life. 

The book, delightfully written and 
illustrated, can be read with pleasure 
and profit by adults as well as young 
people. However, it is intended pri- 
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AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE 

























































Meetings of two groups of the Audio-Visual 
Committee of the National Council for the 
Social Studies were held in Washington, 
D. C., October 1-2, and New York City, Octo- 
ber 29-30, for advisory discussion on history 
films being made available for schools by 
the motion-picture industry thru the Motion 
Picture Association of America and its non- 
profit film distribution affiliate, Teaching Film 
Custodians. 

A shortterm project, nearing completion, is 
the editing of instructional versions of four 
significant theatrical films for use in Ameri- 
can-history classes in secondary schools and 
colleges: “Driven Westward” adapted from 
“Brigham Young”; “Winning Our Independ- 
ence” adapted from “The Howards of Vir- 
ginia’’; “Drums Along the Mohawk” and 


marily for use in junior and senior 
highschool classes and in study groups 
of farm organizations. It is likely to 
make farm life more attractive. $2.80, 
with quantity discounts. 


The purpose of the second publica- 
tion, Teaching Aids for High Schools, 
is to put into the teacher's hand a 
comprehensive list of acceptable, spon- 
sored, free or inexpensive materials 
currently available. ‘This catalog, com- 
piled by Clement Holland of St. Louis 
University, presents about 1200 classi- 
fied entries, selected for educational 
value, each annotated so that a teacher 
can judge whether or not it is likely 
to be useful. For many entries there 
is a suggestion of the subject, activity, 
or school service. The catalog should 
prove of great value in helping high- 
school teachers to obtain materials 
that will enrich their instruction and 
bring it up to date, $1. Order from 
Consumer-Education Study, National 
Association of Secondary-Schoo] Prin- 
cipals, NEA headquarters. 


“Johnson and Reconstruction” adapted from 
“Tennessee Johnson.” 

A longterm project, to be completed in 
1949, is the bringing uptodate of “Land of 
Liberty.” a motion-picture history of the 
United States, currently in use in schools. 
The addition will stress the history of the 
past decade, 1938-1948. 

A joint meeting of the two groups in New 
York City provided the above picture of 
those attending: 

Front row, left to right, William Hartley, 
Richard Thursfield, Robert LaFollette, W. E. 
Fulkerson. Second row, John Braslin, Mark 
May, Roger Albright, Stanley Mclntosh, 


Lewis Paul Todd, Allen King. Third row, 
Edgar Wesley, Carl E. Milliken, Linwood 
Chase, Frederick Stutz, Harris Harvill. 






FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. See pages 517-24 
of November 1948 JouRNAL. 

Federal aid: See page 571 of 
JOURNAL. 

NEA Code of Ethics: Personal Growth 
Leaflet No. 135. Free from NEA. 

Victory Action Program Goals: See 
September 1948 Journar, pages 360-61. 

NEA Platform and Resolutions: NEA 
Handbook, pages 377-91. 

NEA departments, committees, com- 
missions and councils: Complete infor- 
mation, Handbook, pages 291-358. 

Affiliated associations: State, 52. Local, 


2351. See pages 96-99 of Handbook, 1948, 
for information about affiliating. 
















this 


NEA DUES 
Regular—including full active privi- 
leges and a year’s subscription to 
Oe ET Eee 
Special—including full active _ privi- 
leges plus a year’s subscription to Jour- 
NAL, Research Bulletin, Proceedings .$10 
Life—full privileges for life, including 
Journat, Research Bulletin, Proceedings 
ere ats $150 or $15 annually for 10 years. 
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Blackboard pictures, in color, made by 
my seventh-grade pupils delighted par- 
ents and friends.—Lenore Yealy, teach- 
er, Derry Borough Schools, Derry, Pa. 


Christmas Songs 

Boys and girls in our music classes 
composed little songs, sewed them in 
renovated Christmas cards, and sent 
them to hospitals and homes for pres- 
entation to patients and guests on 
Christmas Eve.—MILDRED KEMMERER, 
supervisor of music, Allentown School 
District, Allentown, Pa. 


Shadow Pictures 


SHADOW pictures lend themselves 
admirably to dramatization of songs 
and stories of any religious faith. 
Stretch a sheet over a frame, place a 
strong light behind it, cut an outline 


(of Bethlehem, for example) from 
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tagboard, and tape it to the frame. 
Christmas songs may be dramatized. 
While the group sings “Away in a 
Manger,” Mary and Joseph might be 
shown kneeling over a manger. The 
Wise Men could be shown on their 
way to Bethlehem with the singing of 
“We Three Kings.” Properties for 
shadow pictures can be very simple. 


Toy-Repair Clinic 
A Toy-repair clinic is a good pre- 
Christmas project. Have the children 
bring discarded or broken toys. Set 
aside a room for the work. Secure the 
necessary repair materials. Enlist the 


Making their own Christmas wrapping 
paper was an interesting art project de- 
veloped by my sixth-graders.—Marie 
Nichelson, teacher, Frances Willard 
School, Sidney, Nebr. 


aid of the manual training, sewing, 
art, and other school departments in 
the repair of the toys. Student organ- 
izations can help in distributing the 
gifts to needy youngsters. 


Crystal Window 

For a beautiful Christmas window: 

[1] Wash the window with warm 
water. 

[2] Cut a Christmas-tree design from 
a large sheet of paper. 

[3] Stick the paper tree to the glass 
with tape. 

[4] Cover the rest of the glass with 
glue. While the glue is still wet, covet 
the window with salt. It will stick to 
the glue but not to the part covered 
by the tree. 

[5] Remove the paper from the glass, 
and you will have a clear spot the 
shape of a Christmas tree. 

[6] Put an electric candle with a 
colored bulb on the window sill. 

The light will stream thru the salt 
and the window will sparkle with 
color.—ARTHUR CADORET, Junior Higll- 
school, Woonsocket, R. 1., in Student 


Life. 


Mathematical Decorations 


SOMETHING different in the way of 
Christmas-tree decoration came when 
each of my math classes chose a win- 
dow in our classroom and _ placed 
therein a small artificial Christmas 
tree decorated according to the sub- 
jects that class had studied. 

For example, the seventh grade 
studied concentric circles, rectangles, 
parallelograms, hexagons, and _ tri- 
angles. While learning about these 
geometric figures, the pupils made 
them in various colors, designed them 
most attractively, and hung them in- 
stead of balls on the trees. 

After their class study of geometric 
figures, the pupils continued by find- 
ing the figures in different types of 
architecture. The study of the circle 
led us to the investigation of stained 
glass windows and the rose windows 
in cathedrals. We used the article on 
stained glass windows from the De- 
cember 1947 issue of Holiday. The 
Christmas story as shown in the illus- 
trations for that article added to the 
spirit of the season as we decorated 
our own windows just before Christ- 
mas.—CHARITY JANE GODFREY, teacher, 
Glenside-Weldon Junior Highschool, 
Abington Township, Pa. 
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Tue life and work of the 


teacher are 
such that it is not easy to find time for 
systematic reading of substantial and in- 
forming books, but the will to improve 


the mind and the habit of doing so are 


essentials to the best growth of the 


teacher 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH 


Alternative to Futility is the title of 
a little volume by Elton Trueblood, 
which makes a most appropriate sug- 
gestion for the Christmas season. 

Che author, professor of philosophy 
at Earlham College, believes that 
modern man has now come to a full 
consciousness of his spiritual sickness 
and is at last ready to accept a thoro- 
going remedy. 

Dr. Trueblood suggests that the 
answer may be found in a “redemptive 
fellowship” as the only “alternative to 
futility” which holds promise of ade- 
quate fulfilment in our age. The 
book develops the idea of such a 
fellowship, which may have small be- 
ginnings but can grow very rapidly. 

The author gives specific ideas as 
to how these redemptive fellowships 
may be nourished in the local church, 
community, and in the nation. 

The volume concludes: “We need 
not despise any effort, no matter how 
secular, which aims at world recon- 
struction, but we are very sure con- 
cerning what the primary and central 
need is. We need a new sense of life’s 
meaning to end our mood of futility, 
and this comes only by a saving faith. 
The faith, in turn, is nurtured by a 
special kind of fellowship in which 
Christ himself is the central member. 
It is our holy privilege to nourish 
such fellowships. If enough persons 
do the same, we shall have a 
world.” 


new 


Whatever one’s particular religious 
faith, this litthe book has much food 
for thought. One need not agree with 
everything in it but can hardly avoid 
being challenged by its thesis. 

This book is published by Harper 
and Brothers, New York, N. Y. 124p. 
1948. $1. 

A Book-of-the-Month is selected by 
the NEA Journat staff for each issue. 
Your suggestions are invited. 
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are more than books 


...they are the life, the very heart and core of ages past, 


the reason why men lived and worked and died, the es- 
sence and quintessence of their lives.—AMY LOWELL 


CHRISTMAS STORIES 


THE celebration of Christmas calls 
for an ample supply of good reading 
material. Here are several titles that 
will be useful in planning Christmas 
festivities. 

The Home Book of Christmas 
edited by May Lamberton Becker. 
An extensive collection of great Christ- 
mas classics together with the work of 
many newer writers. 1941. 746p. $3.50. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 432 4th Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 

Christmas Tales for Reading Aloud 
edited by Robert Lohan. Great stories 
and poems especially suitable for read- 
ing aloud. 1946. 397p. $3.75. Stephen 
Daye Press, 105 E. 24th St., New York 
10, N. Y. 

The Fireside Book of Christmas 
Stories edited by Edward Wagen- 
knecht, an anthology of 44 Christmas 
tales and essays. 1945. 656p. $4. Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 468 4th Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. 

A Fireside Book of Yuletide Tales 
edited by Edward Wagenknecht. A 
new anthology of Christmas stories. 
1948. 544p. $4. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


Folk-Tale Records. Five double- 
faced 12” records produced by RCA- 


Victor for the ALA Division of Li- 
braries for Children and Young 
People. Humorous, fanciful stories 
which provide good entertainment. 
Titles are: The Frog, a Spanish folk 
tale; Schnitzle, Schnotzle and Schnoot- 
zle, an Austrian Christmas folk tale; 
Brer Mud Turtle’s Trickery, an Uncle 
Remus story; a Paul Bunyan Tale and 
A Pecos Bill Tale. 1948. Single records 
$3 each; set of 5, $14. American Li- 
brary Assn., 59 E. Huron St., Chicago 
11, Til. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION HANDBOOK 


O.ivE M. Jones, NEA president in 
1924, has just brought out a new 
volume in the field of religious educa- 
tion entitled The Christian Year. The 
material is arranged by age groups and 
has many suggestions for teachers as 
to activities, procedures, and materials 
for making lessons interesting and 





vital experiences in the life of the 
child. 1948. 520p. $3.50, quantity dis- 
count to schools and churches. All 
Saints Parish Office, 504 N. Camden 
Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 

AMONG THE NEW PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


Education for International Under- 
standing by Thomas R. Adam. A study 
of the forces present in American life 
that make for possible understanding 
of international matters. Directed at 
leadership groups within all commu. 


nities. 1948, I8Ip. $2. Institute of 
Adult Education, 525 W. 120th St., 


New York 27, N. Y. 

Sociology of Child Development by 
James H. S. Bossard. A study of the 
development of the child from a socio- 
logical point of view as contrasted 
with usual physical, psychological, and 
psychiatric emphases. 1948. 790p. 
$4.50. Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 
33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 

Health and Physical Education for 
Junior and Senior Highschools by 
David K. Brace. Organization, ad- 
ministration, and units of instruction. 
1948. 392p. $4. A. S. Barnes and Co., 
67 W. 44th St., New York 18, N. Y. 

Youth-Serving Organizations by M. 
M. Chambers. Data on membership, 
purpose, activities, publication, staff, 
and finances are presented for some 
250 national organizations. 3rd ed. 
1948. 162p. $3. American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Pl. N.W.., 
Washington, D. C. 

Problems in Reading by Edward W. 
Dolch. Intensive discussions of a large 
number of important aspects in the 
teaching of reading. 1948. 373p. $3. 
Garrard Press, 119 123 W. Park Ave., 
Champaign, Ill. 

College Publicity Manual edited by 
W. Emerson Reck. Eighteen members 
of the American College Public Rela- 
tions Association discuss technics, news 
sources, gathering, writing, and distri- 
bution of college publicity in this 
comprehensive new reference. A com- 
panion volume to Reck’s Public Rela- 
tions (Harper’s, 1946) . 1948. 246p. $3. 
Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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INTERNATIONAL 





Prepared by KENDRIC N. MARSHALL, 


director, Division of 
tional Relations, US 


International Educa- 
Office of Education. 


In a report to the World Student 
Service Fund, it was stated that living 
and study conditions for European 
students are improving, but Asiatic 
school groups are facing increasing dif- 
ficulties. This situation is largely due 
to continued turbulence in Asia. In 
order to help the students who are 
now living in makeshift quarters with- 
out the proper sanitary and food sup- 
plies, the WSSF has increased its allo- 
cations to Southeast Asia for the com- 
ing year. 

On September 27, 1948, Great Brit- 
ain and the US signed an agreement 
concerning educational exchanges un- 
der the Fulbright Act. The new pro- 
gram, to be assisted by a US commis- 
sion in Britain, will be financed from 
part of the proceeds of the sale ol 
American surplus property of that 
country. To finance exchange of teach- 
ers, students, and research workers, 
$1,000,000 in British pounds will be 
allocated annually. 

The postwar exchange-student pro- 
gram has made a rather slow start, but 
the State Department has reason to 


believe that the 1949-50 schedule will 


see real progress in the expansion of 
international understanding thru the 
medium of exchange fellowships. Re- 
cent events which give support to this 
optimism are the signing of Fulbright 
agreements by Great Britain and 
France and the holding of the first 
conference of the US Advisory Com- 
mission on Educational Exchange. 
Intellectual liaison between the 
United States and the countries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain is a perplexing 
problem. Because the Russian govern- 
ment fears an infection of alien 
thought, it is probable that any effort 
to initiate an exchange of students and 
teachers with Eastern Europe would 
meet with an unfavorable reception. 
In spite of this, however, members 
of the US Advisory Commission on 
Educational Exchange felt it to be ex- 
tremely important to keep the Amer- 
ican door open for such exchange since 
some countries on the periphery of 
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Soviet influence might be susceptible 
to such a program and because a 
closed-door policy on our part would 
be a confession of fear for the secu- 
rity of our own ideas. 

The Pan American Union has initi- 
ated a new and interesting experi- 
mental project whereby staff employes 
of Latin American embassies and fam- 
ilies are offered courses in English, di- 
alectal correction, French, Spanish, 
inter-American problems, and_ short- 
hand in Spanish. It is hoped that the 
program will be expanded in the fu- 
ture to include cultural, legal, and eco- 
nomic subjects. 

Ever since the Communist coup 
d’etat in Czechoslovakia last February, 
there has been a complete lack of in- 
terest on the part of the Czechs in their 
own mediums of information, It is re- 
ported that, due to the rigid Russian 
control of press and radio, the people 
depend almost entirely on reports 
from such agencies as the Voice of 
America and the British Broadcasting 
Service. An ironic example of this took 
place when an operator of the govern- 
ment-owned telegraph company re- 
cently called the American United 
Press to find out whether President 
Benes was still alive. 

As the result of air tours taken by 
school principals and supervisors to 
learn how to improve teaching meth- 
ods and to train students better for 
their future roles as citizens, Professor 
Horn of Michigan State University 
foresees a day when students will 
board planes to different areas for on- 
the-scene learning. Horn believes that 
since textbooks are sorry substitutes 
for the real thing, the air age offers 
education one of its greatest opportu- 
nities. 

New York University has recently 
opened a new center for its 600 foreign 
students. The building in which the 
Foreign Student Center is housed was 
erected more than a century ago as a 
carriage house and recently held of- 
fices of the university administration. 
The purpose of the center is to act as 
a source of information and guidance 
concerning immigration regulations, 
language difficulties, evaluations of 
former schooling, and generally to 
make the students feel at home in the 
United States. 


Numerous United Nations fellow- 


ship students, representing 12 coun- 
tries, have spent from four to six 


months in the United States during 
the last year and a half. Most of them 
are studying welfare, education, and 
social security and health problems. 
‘The majority of the students are well- 
known authorities in the welfare field. 

Bayard Dodge, who for 25 years was 
president of America’s largest overseas 
educational university, American Uni- 
versity at Beirut, has been succeeded 
by Stephen Bb. L. Penrose, Jr. Previous 
to his new appointment, Dr. Penrose 
served as an educator and government 
adminstrator. In his inaugural ad- 
dress, he said that because the uni- 
versity is an association of students 
from different countries and religious 
groups, it has an opportunity to create 
a balance between the influence of the 
religions of the East and the scientific 
thought of the West. 

Harold Taylor, president of Sarah 
Lawrence College, announces plans for 
the expansion of a two-way scholar- 
exchange movement for the trade 
unions of the US and Great Britain. 
Under this program, five American 
union workers will be granted schol- 
arships to study labor and related sub- 
jects at Ruskin College, Oxford Uni- 
versity. In this manner, American stu- 
dents will gain a new insight into an 
understanding of problems of labor in 
England and Europe, and they in turn 
will spread their findings among their 
own unions. 

Vicechancellors of India’s 24 uni- 
versities, meeting in New Delhi not 
long ago, decided that English will re- 
main the medium of instruction for 
the next five years. After that, it must 
be replaced by regional languages, but 
English will remain a compulsory 
study in all Indian schools. 

One of the remarkable achievements 
of many Danes is their fluency in for- 
eign languages. In most instances, 
their idiom and pronunciation are 
surprisingly 


guages 


even tho lan- 
learned in the 
schools. ‘There seem to be three reas- 
ons for this: the informality of Danish 
life has freed pupils from usual inhibi- 
tions and_ selfconsciousness; Danes 
have a good ear for sound and music; 
and most important, Danish schools 
started to teach modern languages 
thru the “phonetic” spoken method as 
early as 1901, a fact that will surprise 
those who considered that method of 
teaching as “revolutionary” before the 
recent war. 
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Free and MuerpenMATERIALS 


\VWe Must remember that textbooks, how 
ver valuable, are peculiarly and almost 
completely connected with going to 
school. No one ever heard of people read- 
ing textbooks when they were no longer 
n school or connected with school. We 
don’t develop the habit of reading texts. 
sut we must and can develop the habit 
of keeping up with what's happening in 
he world by regularly reading contem 
porary material. It’s our chiet way of 
continuing our education when school 
1 


lavs are over EDGAR DALF, professor of 


i 


education, Ohio State University. 


ORDER publications of the NEA and 
its departments from the Association 


at 1201 16th St. N.AV., Washington 6, 


Dy. C. Cash must accompany orders 
for $1 or less. 

Unless otherwise indicated, secure 
government publications from the Su- 
(Supt 
D. C. Make 
check out to the 
Superintendent of Documents; do not 


perintendent of Documents 
Doc.|], Washington 25, 
money order o1 


send stamps. 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


1948-49 Annotated List of Books for 
Supplementary Reading [Kindergar- 
ten-Grade 9] edited by Dorothy Kay 
Cadwallader. A list of about 750 chil- 
dren’s books from 40 publishers, ar- 
ranged by topics and school grade 
1948. 96p. Free. Children’s 
Reading Service, 106 Beekman St., 
New York 7, N. Y. 

Keystones of Literature prepared by 
Mabel Snedaker of the University Ele- 
mentary School at Iowa City, Iowa, 
and others. A basic library for kinder- 
garten thru grade nine. Primarily a 
leisure-reading list, providing for a 


levels. 


wide range of reading interests. Use- 
ful to teachers and parents alike. 1948. 
H4p. 25¢. lowa Pupils Reading Circle, 
{09 Shops Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 


Christmas thruout the World. A 
bibliography of plays, pageants, proj- 
ects, films, and stories with an inter- 
national theme for all grade levels. 
1948. Free. Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations, NEA. 

The Christmas Book by Marguerite 
Ickis. Novel ways to distribute gifts 
at Christmas parties; suggestions for 


enlivening the program of Christmas 
caroling; and interesting ideas from 
the Christmas customs of other lands 
for party themes, decorations, and re 
freshments. 1941. 7ip. 50¢. National 
Recreation Assn, 315 4th Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

Dolls of the Nations. A series of 
eight greeting cards with glamorized 
versions of the costumes of boys and 
girls of other lands. A description in 
verse accompanies the picture. Suit- 
able for younger children. 1948. 25¢ 
each. Collector's album for the dolls, 
25¢. At your local stationer’s, retail 
stores, or Hall Bros., Inc., Grand Ave. 
and McGee at 25th, Kansas City, Mo. 

The Toy Yearbook. Illustrated cat- 
alog which explains how the proper 
playthings help to improve person- 
ality and character development. 1948. 
62p. 10¢. Toy Guidance Council, Inc., 
1124 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


DRAMA 


A Mighty Mysterious Tree by Jean 
Byers. A play for junior and senior 
highschool grades. Based on the idea 
of the tree of liberty. Written espe- 
cially for American Education Week 
but good at any time. Two scenes, 16 
speaking parts. Action takes place in 
classrooms. 1948. 23p. 25¢ single copy. 
NEA discounts. Order from the NEA. 


EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 


Democracy in Education by L. 
‘Thomas Hopkins and others. Series 
of outstanding articles dealing with 
how schools can promote democracy. 
Reprinted from Childhood Education 
and Teachers College Record. 1948. 
32p. 50¢. Assn for Childhood Educa- 
tion, 1200 15th St. N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


Adventures in World Friendship. 
Brief description of world friendship 
program and projects, in various 
schools of Kentucky, to promote inter- 
national understanding and goodwill. 
1947-48. 56p. 25¢. Louisville Public 
Schools, Louisville, Ky. 

Basic Facts About the United Na- 
tions by the UN Department of Public 
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Information. Includes the Preamble 
to the UN Charter; a section on the 
origin, purposes, principles, and mem- 
bership of the organization; discus- 
sions of each of the principal organs; 
and a section devoted to the special- 
ized agencies. 2nd ed. Jan. 1948. 24p. 
15¢. International Documents Service, 
Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

Europe in the Modern Age by Cyril 
J. Bath. Penetrating 
European political and economic is- 
sues which constitute the great chal- 
lenge for a formula which will insure 
world order and world peace. 1948. 
23p. 10¢. American Assn for the 
United Nations, 45 E. 65th St., New 
York 21, N.Y. 

Model UN Meetings. Mimeo- 
graphed models of United Nations 
meetings, based on verbatim reports 
of the Security Council and _ the 
Trusteeship Council. Especially good 
for highschool students. 

The Indonesian-Netherlands  dis- 
pute is the subject of the Security 
Council model meeting. Time re- 
quired for its presentation is approxi- 
mately 35 minutes. The Trusteeship 
Council model, concerned with the 
petition of Western Samoa for inde- 
pendence, requires about 25 minutes. 
1948. i5¢. Order from Mrs. Lloyd D. 
Sprague, 77 E. Fifth St., Corning, N.Y. 


analysis of 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Public-Relations Primer by Lew E. 
Parmenter and Otis A. Crosby. Prac- 
tical presentation of public-relations 
fundamentals adapted for schools. 
Especially recommended for public- 
relations chairmen of local associa- 
tions. 1948. 24p. 25¢. National School 
Service Institute, Shop 307—Palmer 
House, Chicago 3, Ill. 


TEACHING AIDS 

School Days. Suggestions for daily 
programs in the elementary schools. 
Parts I and II deal with educational 
principles directly affecting day by day 
activities in the classroom. Part II] 
translates these principles with a view 
to progressive improvement in curric- 
ulum planning. Part IV presents sam- 
ples of many different daily programs. 
1948. 149p. 75¢ for other than 
Maine teachers. Curriculum Bulletin 
No. 6, Division of Curriculum and In- 
struction, State Dept of Education, 
Augusta, Maine. 
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NTIL nine years ago seven small 

school districts surrounding Plain- 
field tried—with not much success—to 
maintain adequate film libraries for 
their audio-visual programs. Then 
the supervising principals of these 
districts obtained the cooperation of 
their schoolboards and organized a 
central film library with each district 
providing as many films as the respec- 
tive school budgets would permit. 

The library was formed to care for 
the needs of small school districts in 
the vicinity of Plainfield [a city of 40,- 
000 that is able to maintain its own 
library and is therefore not a member 
of the cooperative library], which were 
unable individually to provide films 
for a good audio-visual program in 
the various schools. 

Three counties are represented, be- 
cause the school districts having this 
common problem happen to be near 
the junction of Middlesex, Union, and 
Somerset counties. This is important 
to mention only because in New Jer- 
sey, as elsewhere, schools tend to some 
degree to affiliate on a county basis. 
But the successful operation of this 
library shows that there is no reason 
why county lines should not be over- 
looked where and when school dis- 
tricts face the common need of a 
good film library. 

Each district deposits one film for 
each 400 pupils enrolled each year. 
We know now that, for a minimum 
program, a cooperative film library 
can be operated successfully on a basis 
of one film per year for each 350 or 
400 pupils on roll, provided that ap- 
proximately 20 films can be pooled for 
the first year and 15 to 20 films added 
per year. 

When school opened in September 
of the first year of the program, the 
library had 21 sound films for distri- 
bution. The supervising principals ar- 
ranged a film schedule for September 
thru January which allowed each dis- 
trict three films a week and gave each 
supervisor, in turn, a chance to have 
first choice of films. 

While not ideal, this system has 
worked so well that it has continued 
thru the years and the library has in- 
creased to 136 films, each district now 
receiving four films a week. 

A board of directors, consisting of 
the supervising principal from each 
district, elects a president and a sec- 
retary from its own number and meets 
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A Cooperative Film Library 


says CARL A. ROOS 


President, Plainfield Area Film Library, Plainfield, New Jersey 


is our answer to a problem which no 


doubt confronts many other school districts. 


at least twice a year to discuss prob- 
lems of policy and procedure. 

An elected librarian, who is paid a 
small fee for his work, distributes from 
25 to 45 films a week and places films 
for each district in separate containers. 
These are picked up by someone from 
each district on Monday morning and 
returned before 4:30 the following 
Friday afternoon. 

Over the weekend the librarian ex- 
amines all films, makes such repairs as 
are necessary, and again packs them 
in containers for distribution. 

A good, dependable librarian is in- 
dispensable. He must have had educa- 
tion and experience in teaching and 
in the audio-visual field and must be 
one in whom the group has full confi- 
dence. A good librarian will do much 
to make a cooperative library a suc- 
cess, and a poor one would surely 
wreck the project. 

When the library was organized, 
five to eight years was the longest it 
was expected to be in existence. It was 
considered more as a temporary pool 
of films than a library. In time, we 
felt, the member districts could build 
up their own libraries and the co- 
operative library, having served its 
purpose, would then be dissolved. 

The present arrangement, however, 
whereby each district maintains its 
own home library in addition to de- 
positing films in the cooperative li- 
brary has proved to be a very fine solu- 
tion to one of the difficult problems of 
a cooperative library. The districts re- 
tain ownership of the films contrib- 
uted and may withdraw them at any 
time. 

A local school library often gets con- 
tributions of films from parent-teacher 
or other school-service groups. Such 
donors usually want gift films to stay at 
home and do not want them deposited 
in a central library. Likewise, one 


school district may wish, or be able, to 
expand its film library much faster 
than another district. 

By having each district contribute a 
fair and reasonable share to the li- 
brary, all districts are able to partici- 
pate to their own advantage and yet 
expand or curtail their local program 
as budget or other considerations may 
dictate. 

Sometimes a film comes to the li- 
brarian damaged, oftentimes without 
the knowledge of the borrower. Here 
we have used an elastic rule that if a 
film in good condition is damaged, the 
last district using it pays for it. If a 
badly-worn film is damaged, we work 
out the damage problem in a directors 
meeting. Usually the owner feels that 
since the film has served a long time 
he will replace it himself. 

It is easily seen that unless every 
member is fair, such instances can 
lead to dissatisfaction, but we have 
never had such trouble, and damaged 
film has been a surprisingly minor 
trouble. 

Many small school districts can en- 
joy the advantages of a good educa- 
tional library by cooperating with 
other districts and by pooling of their 
resources. Such districts must be close 
enough together to get their films 
from a central source, tho it is quite 
possible that films could be exchanged 
by mail. 

A cooperative film library will not 
run by itself any more than any other 
business project. We have experienced 
must less difficulty than anticipated 
and much more by way of educational 
film service and satisfaction than ex- 
pected. 

If you have a problem of obtaining 
films for a good audio-visual program, 
talk it over with your school neigh- 
bors. It may be that you can work to- 
gether to your mutual benefit. 
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a schoolmaster is next to being 
—FRASMUS 


Nor what you have but what you love 
determines wealth or poverty. 
—JOHN RUSKIN 


your 


GREAT acts grow out of great occasions 
and great occasions spring from great 
principles.—WILLIAM HAZLITI 


Lover, joy, peace, faith, hope, humility: 
the Christian 
ideas. Whenever these words threaten 


these are characteristic 
io drop out of our vocabulary, or are 
used with unpleasant affectation, we 
may be sure we are losing the essence 
of the Christian spirit. 


—DEAN W. R. INGE 
TuHere can be no greatness in things. 

The only greatness is unselfish 
love. .. . The most obvious lesson in 


Christ’s is that there is no 
happiness in having and getting any 
thing, but only in giving... . “He that 
would be great among you,” said 
Christ, “let him serve.” “He that 
would be happy, let him remember 
that there is but one way—it is more 
blessed, it is more happy, to give than 
to receive." —HENRY DRUMMOND 


teaching 


Mora education is a primal necessity 
of social existence. The unrestrained 
passions of men are not only homi- 
cidal, but suicidal; and a community 
without a conscience would soon ex- 
tinguish itself.—HORACE MANN in his 
Twelfth and Final Annual Report. 


SPIRITUAL force, history clearly teaches, 
has been the greatest power in the de- 
velopment of men and history. Yet we 
have merely been playing with it and 
never seriously studied it as we have 
the social forces. Some day people will 
learn that material things do not bring 
happiness and are of little use in mak- 
ing men and women creative and 
forceful. ... When this day comes the 
world will advance more in one gen- 
eration than it has in the past four 
generations. — CHARLES 
noted scientist and inventor. 
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STEINMETZ, 


OUR PRESIDENTS 
ON EDUCATION 





The whole country is full of enterprise. 
Our common schools are diffusing intel- 
ligence among the people and our indus- 
try is fast accumulating the comforts 
and luxuries of life. This is in part ow- 
ing to our peculiar position, to our fer- 
tile soil and comparatively sparse pupu- 
lation; but much of it is also owing to 
the popular institutions under which we 
live-—From Third Annual Message to 
Congress. 
MILLARD FILLMORE 

1800—March 8, 1874 
Thirteenth President, 1850-1853 


January 7, 


+ 
‘THe dogmas of the quiet past are in- 
adequate to the stormy present. The 
occasion is piled high with difficulty, 
and we must rise to the occasion. As 
our case is new, so we must think 
anew and act anew. We must disen- 
thrall ourselves, and then we shall 
save our country. 

Fellow citizens, we cannot escape 
history. ... No personal significance or 
insignificance can spare one or another 
of us.-The fiery trial thru which we 
pass will light us down in honor or dis- 
honor to the latest generation. ... We, 
even we here, hold the power and bear 
the responsibility, . .. We shall nobly 
save or meanly lose the last best hope 


of earth.—ABRAHAM LINCOLN, address- 


ing the Congress of the United States 
on December 1, 1862. 





The Influence of True Teaching 
FaiTH in the triumph of right in hu- 
man society received its impetus very 
largely from the fact that nearly two 
thousand years ago a handful of men 
in Judea, when the whole world was 
still barbarous beyond our conception, 
dared to believe that a different sort 
of world was possible—one in which 
truth 


and love and justice should 
reign. Humanly — speaking, — there 
seemed no sort of chance that the 


ideals of these early Christians could 
possibly win out. When Jesus was put 
to death upon the cross, it must have 
seemed to all of his enemies and t 

most of his friends that his ey 
so subversive of the political and ec- 
clesiastical order around him, were 
effectively crushed. Yet for nineteen 
hundred years his has been the great- 
est influence working for the estab- 
lishment of truth, justice, and love in 
human relations. There are, we be- 
lieve, scientific grounds for our faith 
in the possibility and probability of a 
better human world, in the realiza- 
tion of freedom, justice, and love in 
human relations.—CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 


Beauty in Common Things 
Seek not far for beauty. Lo! It glows 
In dew-wet grasses all about thy feet; 
In birds, in sunshine, childish faces 
sweet, 


In — stars, 


and mountain summits 


topped with snows. 


Go not abroad for happiness. For, see, 
It ts a flower that blossoms at thy 
door! . 
Bring love and justice home, 
then no more 
Thow’lt wonder in what dwelling joy 
may be. 


and 


Dream not of noble service elsewhere 


wrought; 

The simple duty that awaits thy 
hand 

Is God’s voice uttering a divine 
command; 


Life’s common duties build all that 
saints have thought. 


bush 


In wonder-workings or some 
aflame, 
Men look for God, and fancy him 
concealed; 
But in earth’s common 
stands revealed, 
While grass and stars and flowers spell 
out his name. 


things he 


—MINOT J. SAVAGE 
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WHAT SCHOOLS ARE DOING 








Detroit School Concert Series 


APPROXIMATELY 30,000 boys and 
girls in 44 separate school systems of 
metropolitan Detroit will attend one 
of 16 Wednesday-morning school con- 
certs by the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra during the year. Sponsored 
by the orchestra, the J. L. Hudson 
Company, and the Detroit schools, 
the concerts are planned exclusively 
for school children. 

A feature of the concerts is an inter- 
mission quiz in which pupils from 
selected schools are quizzed on study 
material based on the day’s concert. 

All concerts are recorded and re- 
broadcast on Sunday mornings for 
the benefit of students unable to at- 
tend the concerts. 


They Learn from Nature 


ALL year ‘round, children from the 
San Diego, Calif., schools make visits 
to the publicly-supported Camp Cuya- 


maca, located in the 
mountains near San 
Diego. Each of the 
city schools and 
many county schools 
make a week at the 
school-camp a_ part 
of the regular educa- 
tion of all sixth- 
graders who wish to 
attend. 

Parents and teach- 
ers alike feel that 
this week in the 
outdoors teaches 
children much about 
natural history, 
group living, and 
democracy that they 
cannot learn in the 
classroom. 


Lapidary Hobby 
Club 

A UNIQUE hobby 
club was organized 
in Springfield (Vt.) 
Highschool last 
spring by H. L. 
Chandler, head of 
the science depart- 
ment. After school 
hours students €a- 
gerly attend sessions 
of a lapidary club which was the out- 
growth of a geology course Mr. Chand- 
ler taught. Thru auction sales of 
surplus minerals by a local mineralog- 
ical society and aid from the Student 
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Members of the 1948 NEA Institute of Organization Leadership held at American 
University July 26-August 20, 1948. Information about the 1949 Institute will 
appear in an early issue of “The Journal.” 
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health © a kindly smile © 
and friends who make your life 


understanding heart to share 
with all the children im your care 
Belief in freedom, justice too & Courage 


And gifts tied up im ribbons gay & The 
happiest kind of Holiday! Merry 


Ye 
6 & S&S Year! hy 
GRACE H. TULK in the ‘‘oHIO PARENT TEACHER” ‘ 
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for you, 
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gay © the same old 
wish, the same old 
way & Abundant.© 


worthwhile © an 


© faith to carry thru 
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Athletic Association, enough money 
was raised to buy two stone-working 
devices. 


Handbook for Parents and Teachers 


THE Denver, Colo., public schools 
have prepared a helpful publication 
called Denver Serves Its Children—a 
Handbook of School and Community 
Resources for the Use of Parents and 
Teachers. Chapters include informa- 
tion on health, maladjusted children, 
welfare, recreation, and opportunities. 

An additional portfolio with leaflets 
for parents of younger children is 
called David Goes to Kindergarten. 





TEACHER RECRUITING 
FTA Activity 


Mempers of the Greenwood Chap- 
ter of Future Teachers of America at 
Southwest State College, Springfield, 
Mo., are proud to report that their 
first president of the chapter in 1947- 
48, Edith Collins, has organized a 
new FTA Club in the Houston (Mo.) 

[Continued on page 629] 
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Rhythm Touch . . . a new typing concept, exclu- 
sively Underwood’s . . . is becoming more and 
more popular every day among business secre- 
taries, stenographers and typists. 

That’s why many schools are teaching with 
Underwood .. . the only typewriter that can give 
your students Rhythm Touch! 

Students develop speed quickly on the accu- 
rate, perfectly balanced keyboard of this latest 
Underwood. Their fingers swing naturally into a 
comfortable, relaxing typing rhythm that grows 
in tempo as confidence increases. 

You'll find Rhythm Touch a wonderful help 
in your teaching. You can expect better results 











only UNDERWOOD can give your students 





from your students when you give them the 
extra advantage of Underwood Rhythm Touch. 
Phone your local Underwood representative for 
a demonstration . . . today! 


Sage 


Underwood Corporation 
TEACHERS aioe 






Typewriters ...Adding Machines gu 
Accounting Machines...Carbon Paper 
Ribbons and other Supplies 

One Park Avenue : 
New York 16, N. Y. \ = 
Underwood Limited “ee nations wo 
135 Victoria Street, Toronto 1, Canada ©1948 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


..- TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD 
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[Continued from page 627] 
Highschool. Mrs. Collins, who gradu- 
ated from SMS in July, is now teach- 


ing in Houston. 
The Greenwood Chapter this year 


as a cornerstone in perpetuating our 
democracy, were taken in rural, ele- 
mentary, and highschools in Missouri. 

MEA has recommended the film for 
programs for civic organizations, com- 
mercial clubs, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, and other lay groups, for tax 
levy and building levy campaigns, and 
for American Education Week. 


Cc. C. JACOBSON 
the former superin- 
tendent of schools in 
Canton, S. D., became 
executive and field 
secretary of the South 
Dakota Education As- 
sociation on July 1. 
He succeeds N. B. 
Nissen, who continues 
as editor of the 
“SDEA Journal” and 
as director of publi- 
cations. 


arranged and was in charge of a booth 
at the Southwest District Teachers As- 
sociation, displaying material avail- 
able from NEA for American Educa- 
tion Week. School administrators in 
Southwest Missouri were invited to ex- 





President on “Parade” 
NEA PresipENt Mabel Studebaker 
that they have used in observance of | was featured on the editorial page of 
American Education Week. the November 7 


change ideas by contributing material And the struggle for the professional- 
ization 


She Likes Teaching 


issue of Parade, a 
magazine supplement to many Sun- 
day papers thruout the country. 


Of the calling of education. 
(I had slipped in without even a ticket 
To any professional association! | 


Dorotruy Moore, highschool teach- 
er of Great Falls, Mont., won first 
prize among 4150 contestants in Glam- 
our magazine’s recent “Why I Like 
My Job” contest. Miss Moore likes 
her job in education because it has 
a “vital, changing character” and she 
“deals in minds, not money; achieve- 
ment is largely appreciation instead 


Loyalty Week in Santa Monica 


As A result of a resolution adopted 
by the Santa Monica, Calif., Class- 
room ‘Teachers Association, the city 
council authorized the mayor to pro- 
claim Loyalty Week concurrent with 
American Education Week, Novem- 
ber 7-13. All citizens of the community 


But there in the gallery I caught a 
vision 

Of what teachers could do if they made 
an incision 

Thru the public apathy— 

If teachers themselves would only see 

That strength lies in unity, 

Locally, statewide, and nationally! 


A AR ALCOA LALO OE LLL OLE ACCC IE ARE hd 











; . ee . So I joined up—voluntarily! 
° of material gains.’ were urged to reaffirm their loyalty to j sili ) 
the ideals of American citizenship. —ELIZABETH MILLER HARTMAN 
PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION Testimonial in Dayton Classroom Teach- 
; * ‘ tm ers Association Bulletin. 
Missouri Association Produces Film Being new to the professional game, 
Education for Democracy is the title 1 accepted everything that came: Membership Integration 
of a 16mm sound film produced by Tenure, sick leave, single salary, Tue Arizona Education Association 
the Missouri State Teachers Associa- Retirement rights—all from the gal- has made arrangements with the NEA 
tion. Scenes for the picture, which is lery. Membership Division whereby no 
designed to show how schools function / saw the fight for school legislation [Continued on page 630) 
tout Journal pbuthors On Jury 1, 1948, Edgar M. Finck retired J. Darrell Barnard is professor of educa 
as supervising principal, the Dover Town- tion at New York University, where he works 
Bemus W. Bilin sitiiess edieer ot ship Board of Education, Toms River, N. J. in the field of science education. He has had 
The New York eae ad Pulitzer prize- “Last summer,” he writes “I taught grad- experience as rural-school teacher, superin- 
winning war correspondent, is author of uate courses at East Carolina Teachers Col- tendent, curriculum consultant, and college 
The Price of Power lege. At the moment, I am lecturing and _ professor, in Colorado, Michigan, and New 
writing, and find it entirely too gentle.” York. He was officer-in-charge of teachet 
Reapers who recall the articles by Ruth : ; education in Japan. 
Cunningham and Alice V. Keliher in last Wit her article this month, Dorothy Mce- : 5 : 
month’s JOURNAL will be glad to know that Cuskey concludes her series on “What Is Helen G. Trager, formerly a New York 
each will have another in the January issue. Good Teaching?” City public-school teacher, has had wide — 
perience in intercultural education. She is 
PRESIDENT James B. Conant of Harvard William F. Russell, like his father before the author of many articles and books. 
University is a member of the Educational him, is the distinguished dean of Teachers ——— oe ~— ois 
Policies Commission. College, Columbia University. Martam Mache, assistant pee —- o ey 
‘ chology, Queens College, New York, since 
Charles E. Brake has been teacher, prin- Selma Lentz Morrison (Mrs. Arthur Q.) February 1948, was formerly an instructor 
cipal, and superintendent. This year he is formerly taught in the Blytheville, Ark., in group dynamics at the Massachusetts 
president of the Michigan Education Asso- Highschool, and at the State Teachers Col- Institute of Technology. 
ciation. yay, Ark. $ a nine-year-old : , , 
lege, Nir sis) ches tial eee eee Lucile Vaughan Payne writes fiction pro- 
David H. Reid, an ex-G.I., is now in his son, Quin. fessionally, has had stories published in 
second year of teaching English and history Virginia Sheaff, a Kansas City teacher, is Seventeen. Mrs. Payne has two daughters, 
to technical-training students. co-author of a series of four social-studies ages five and two, “who have taught me an 
C. Morley Sellery is director of the Health texts, The Story of Kansas City. amazing number of things.” 

Services Branch of the Los Angeles City John H. Treanor, who is consultant in rue article by Kendric N. Marshall came 
Board of Education. the field of English for several publishing i the day before he left for the third 
Floyd B. Foster is editor of Trained Men. houses, has published more than 40 articles, annual conference of Unesco in Beirut. 

Edith Putnam Parker is a past-president mostly on the teaching of English, in edu- Carl A. Roos is an elementary-school 
: M ; cational journals. ‘inci i -he 
of the National Council of Geography J principal tn Metuchen, N. J. 
Teachers and former director of education, Charles A. Selby is a free-lance writer who Charles J. Hemmig, a Life Member of the 
Army Map Service, Washington, D.C. She is had no official connection with the career NEA, was formerly principal of the Abbotts 
editor of the Reality Series of Maps and conference he describes. “I just saw some- town, Pa., Highschool. For 30 years he has- 
Charts and associate editor of The Journal thing which I thought beneficial and served as supervising principal of the Shill- 
g g I g I 
D of Geography. thought lots of folks should know about it.” — ington, Pa., schools. 
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[Continued from page 629| 
NEA Life Membership applications 
will be accepted from Arizona unless 
the individuals involved report that 
their membership dues in the state as- 
sociation have been paid for the cu 
rent year, 


Educators on the Air 


GARLAND County [{Ark.] Educational 
\ssociation members are participating 
in a series of broadcasts over a local 
radio station. The first broadcast in 
the series was a question-and-answer 
program on amendments and initiated 
acts which were to appear on the elec- 
tion ballot in November. 


United Collection Plan 


Tue Northern Section of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association has adop- 
ted a United Collection Plan in which 
individual dues for the World Organ- 
ization of the Teaching Profession are 
included along with dues for local, 
state, and national associations. 








HIGHER EDUCATION 





Art “Consumers” Course 


\N ART department aiming at gen- 
eral education rather than profession- 


CLotH Bounpb 








Parper Bounpb 











for classroom teachers and teacher training wstitutions . 


a HEALTH EDUCATION 


for school administrators 


100 or more copies, 


al waining and the development of 
art “consumers” rather than art “pro- 
ducers” is the intent of the University 
of Minnesota. The introductory course 
offered to students in the department 
is a lecture and workshop course de- 
signed to introduce various problems 
involved in the first approaches to 
objects of art. Examples selected from 
great works of art are used to illus- 
trate principles of design and the vari- 
ous intents of the artist. 

Advanced students will have a 
chance to study under as many as 12 
top-flight US artists. 


Gandhi Memorial Library 

Cornevy University’s Hindustan As- 
sociation will open the Mahatma 
Gandhi Memorial Library on January 
30, 1949, the first anniversary ol 
Gandhi's death. The library will con- 
tain Gandhi's writings; publications 
representing a cross-section of reac- 
tions to Gandhi’s work; and _ books 
that picture the economic, social, and 
political background of the civil-dis- 
obedience movement. 


Regional Council for Education 
SOUTHERN governors and two addi- 
tional citizens in each of 14 states have 


(fourth edition, 1948) © 


A report of the Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education of the National Education 
Association and the American Medical Association 


This volume of Health Education completely revised, rewritten, and enlarged has just been com- 
pleted. It provides a rich source of practical and stimulating suggestions for teachers at, ali levels. 
Health problems of the nation are described and interpreted, particularly those which affect children 
and youth, and methods are presented by which these problems can be solved through the coopera- 
tion of various community groups. 


413 pages 








eo «2 


(fifth printing, 1948) 


400 pages 





formed the Regional Council for Edu- 
cation to “identify and satisfy needs 
which can best be met by joint state 
support.” 

The council is to be superseded by 
a Board of Control for Southern Re- 
gional Education, supported by funds 
from the which will 
plan, establish, and operate, when 
necessary, regional services and schools 


various states, 


in graduate, professional, and techni- 
cal education. 

Present institutions will supply re- 
gional services wherever possible, re- 
ceiving students and funds under con- 
tracts with other states. 

Offices of the council are at 912 
101 Bldg, Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 
John E. Ivey, Jr., is director. 





ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
FRONT 


This Year’s Debate Topic 

“Resotvep: That the United Na- 
tions now be revised into a federal 
world government” is the highschool 
debate topic for this year. 

Among the organizations from 
which material may be obtained on 
the question of world federalism are: 

[Continued on page 632} 
























$3.00 





HEALTH IN SCHOOLS 


The Twentieth Yearbook of the American Association of School Administrators, 1942 


Demand for this book since its original printing, has required four reprints. It is a guidebook for 

school nurses and doctors, a textbook on communicable diseases and their control. a first aid manual, 
an interpretation of health laws and regulations, a statement of the philosophy of health education, 
and a handbook on the organization and administration of the school health program. 


$1.50 


Discounts on quantities of the same title: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; 
3314%. Carriage charges prepaid on cash orders ONLY. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION . ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
1201 SIXTEENTH STREET, NORTHWEST 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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7 «©=FOR ChRISTMAS 


A Life Membership 


National Education 
Association 


(For yourself, a friend, a wife, a husband, a son or 
a daughter.) 


For somewhere, not only for Christmas, 
For all the long year through, 

The joy that you give to others 

Is the joy that comes back to you. 


— lV hittier. 


zi 

i 

‘ 

, 

2 

2 

; 

, 

p 

2 

i 

¥ Life Members receive a gold emblem, a 

") special membership card, an engraved certifi- 

ys cate suitable for framing and hanging on the 

wall of the office or home, as well as a life- 

¥ time subscription to the NEA Journal, Re- 
search Bulletin, and the annual Volume of 

R Addresses and Proceedings. Life Membership 

fees go immediately into the Permanent Fund 

Y and will serve the cause of education forever. 

i 

; 

; 

2 

i 

i 

2 


nae USE THIS APPLICATION TODAY ied satbtits 


Witiarp E. Givens, Executive Secretary 
National Education Association 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Givens: 


Please enrol the person named below on the plan 
indicated: 


(1 $15 a year for 10 years 

[) $25 a year for 6 years 

C) $150 full payment 

Enclosed find $........, first instalment. Kindly send 


the Life Membership materials mentioned above to 
me at the address indicated. 


NAME 


>» STREET 


ciTy 


i 
yy STATE 
2 


ZONE 


| If the membership is to be a gift, please add your 
x own name and address here: 
Fal 
nS 
44 NAME 
} 
) STREE 
v 
p city ZONE 
'S 
4 
> STATE 
SATAN EAS ES Ss SS 
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Every member 
of your staff 
should know about 





JOUNDSCRIBER 


Trade Mark 


Because SoundScriber is accepted by hundreds of schools 
in this country (and abroad) as “the most versatile of 
audio aids’’; because SoundScriber reveals new techniques 
of teaching which do for the ear precisely what blackboard 
and chalk do for the eye... SoundScriber offers important 
applications in Administration ... Teaching... Learning. 


i) 
° 
7 
fe 


Dictation and Transcription of Correspondence 
Lecture Recording and Transcription 

Radio Program Recording 

Language Instruction 

Speech Correction 

Student Interviews 

Conferences 

Seminars 

Dramatic Arts 

Business Training 


For these and dozens of other applications, educators are 
using SoundScriber—and getting astonishing results. 


We have prepared an informative brochure entitled 
“Basic as the Blackboard’ which should be read by 
every educator in the country. A copy 
will be mailed to you at once... 
simply send the coupon below. 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, 
Dept. NE- 12, 
New Haven 4, Connecticut 


Please send me your new booklet, ‘Basic as the 
Blackboard.” 


NAME 


DEPARTMENT 


SCHOOL 


* 5 
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‘the Perry Pictures 


For Christmas and the Holidays. Beautiful repro- 
ductions of famous paintings, inexpensively priced 
at only Two Cents each, 
size 5'> x 8. Attractive 
and educational. 

Send 60 cents TODAY 
for a set of 30 pictures on 
art; or children; or Ma- 
donnas; or Christmas. You 
will be delighted with 
them. 

56-page CATALOGUE 
with 1600 miniature il- 





lustrations in it, and 
sample pictures, for 25 
cents. 


The Perry Pictures Company 


Box 4, Maiden, Massachusetts 


BOOK MSS. WANTED 


Complete publishing services, including 

editorial, production and distribution 

facilities for books and pamphlets. 
Write Dept. 38, for free literature. 





tHE Exposition PRESS 
Tribune Building e« New York 7, N. Y. 





FOR SALE: Dimmer Switch-board, 16- 
4000 watt transformer type dimmers 
with cross connecting panel and 4 section 
control masters. 


For full details, write: PETE RADIO & 
CAMERA SALES, Zion, Illinois. 





Our Useful Portfolio will 
solve one of your problems 


Made for carrying 
school papers 


Good quality imitation 
leather, machine stitched 
9” x 12” closed, with two 
compartments of %%4” ca- 
pacity each. 

Clip this and send $1.50 for yours today. 
Send 50¢ additional if you want your name 
gold stamped. Can be returned in 10 days 
and money refunded if not satisfied. 


THE HOLT CONCERN, Inc. Warren, O. 
(since 1890) 











Send now 


for 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


of the 


NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


Includes over 400 different 


titles under 58 classifications 


Address a post card to 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1201 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 





[Continued from page 630) 
United World Federalist, 31 E. 74th 
St.. New York 21, N. Y.; Committee 
fo Frame a World Constitution, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago 37, UL; 
Federal Union Plan, 700 Ninth St. 
N.W., Washington, D. C.; Citizens’ 
Committee for United Nations Re- 
form, 16-A East 62nd St., New York, 
N.Y.; American Association for the 
United Nations, 45 E. 65th St., New 
York 21, N.Y. The August-September 
issue of The Congressional Digest, 
[75¢, quantity discounts from Congres- 
sional Digest Corp., 1631 K St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C.] discusses world 
federalism pro and con. See also Fed- 
eral World Government ($1.50) and 
United Nations or World Govern- 
ment? ($1.25). Both may be ordered 
from the H. W. Wilson Co., 950 Uni- 
versity Ave., New York 52, N.Y. 


Unesco Essay and Poster Contest 

UnEsco is sponsoring an essay and 
poster contest on the work of Unesco. 
Essays between 1000 and 2000 words 
on the subject, “Together We Build 
a New World,” will be judged in two 
age groups, 15-18 and 12-15. Further 
information on the posters and essays 
will be carried by THE JOURNAL as it 
is available. Contest closes May l, 
1949. 


WOTP Meets in London 


THe Executive Committee of the 
World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession met in London in Septem- 
ber and made preliminary plans for 
the 1949 WOTP Delegate Assembly 
meeting. The Assembly will concen- 
trate on the improvement of the work 
of national teachers organizations and 
the promotion of international under- 
standing in the interest of peace. 


CIER Publications 


Tue Bulletin, Handbook, and other 
publications of the Committee on In- 
ternational Educational Reconstruc- 
tion are useful sources of information 
on the rebuilding of schools abroad. 
The committee’s mailing list service 
costs $2. Its pamphlet, Going to School 
in War-Devastated Countries costs 10¢ 
(or 5¢ per copy in lots of 100 or more) . 
Address 744 Jackson Place N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


State Department Grants 


PERSONS interested in the occasional 
grants which the US State Department 
makes to experienced college or high- 
school language teachers to enable 


them to accept, exchange positions in 
cultural centers in other American 
republics should write the Cultural 
Centers Section, Division of Libraries 
and Institutes, Department of State, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Exchange Teachers 

Tue US Office of Education has a 
number of openings for US teachers 
in exchange positions in special fields 
in British schools. For information 
write Paul Smith, chairman of the 
Committee for the Interchange of 
Teachers, US Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


UN Radio Network 


A CHAIN ol radio stations around 
the world with an initial cost of about 
$6,000,000 and annual maintenance 
costs of $500,000 or more is planned by 
the United Nations. The radio net- 
work would supplement broadcasts of 
member nations with daily programs 
in 25 languages from 20 UN informa- 
tion centers around the world. 

An International Radio Network 
Conference of Unesco in August de- 
cided that Unesco should help govern 
the program policy of the proposed 
UN network in the fields of science, 
education, and culture, and _ that— 
should the UN not go ahead with its 
project—Unesco should try to do so. 





THE COMICS 





Attack on Juvenile Delinquency 

IN OUR renewed attack on juvenile 
delinquency, we of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers are pon- 
dering deeply the various influences 
that bring about disaster—the lack of 
intelligent guidance and good exam- 
ple, the existence of vicious elements 
in the community, and the unfortu- 
nate prevalence of overstimulating 
radio programs and motion pictures. 
And of course the comic books... . 

“Fantasy in itself is good for a child; 
it stimulates and nourishes his imagi- 
nation. But fantasy rooted in cheap- 
ness will bring forth cheapness; fan- 
tasy rooted in evil will bear an evil har- 
vest. For years the National Congress 
has been patiently working to awaken 
the American public to this truth. We 
have pointed out again and again and 
again that the most effective antidote 
for cheap and undesirable children’s 
literature is an abundant supply of the 
better kind; that children can be led 
to enjoy worthwhile reading and to 
[Continued on page 634] 
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T he magic in 4 feet 814 inches lies 
in this: that’s the exact distance 
between the rails of virtually all rail- 
road tracks on the North American 
Continent. 


And that means the cars of any 
railroad can ride the rails of every 
other—a fact which is the very foun- 
dation of American mass production 
and continent-wide distribution. 

This great advantage didn't just 
happen. Originally, tracks were built 
to more than a dozen different 
gauges, ranging from 2 feet to 6 feet. 
The change to one standard width 
did not come about by the require- 
ment of legislation, but was the 
result of voluntary cooperation of 
the railroads. 


Today any railroad car can be 
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in 


coupled up with any other car or 
locomotive..,can go anywhere 
on standard-gauge track...can be 
repaired with standard and inter- 
changeable parts at any railroad 
shop in America. 

Thus shippers and travelers have 
the benefit of through service; 
farmers have national markets for 
their crops; manufacturers can get 
raw materials from the four corners 
of the nation; consumers everywhere 
have the choice of goods from every 
part of the country. 

These advantages are the result of 
cooperation among the railroads 
which, while competing for business, 
also work together through such 
organizations as the Association of 
American Railroads, their mutual 


the magic * 









agency for the improvement of all 
railroading. And today, as in the 
past, they are engaged in a progres- 
sive program of research and devel- 
opment in equipment, materials and 
methods to the end that the Ameri- 
can railroads shall continue to pro- 
vide the most economical, the most 
efficient, and the safest mass trans- 
portation in the world. 





WASHINGTON 6. D.C. 
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Everyone knows how great is the 


28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


advancement to teachers. 


service is nationwide. Member N.A 





TEACHERS’ DIRECTORY SERVICE 
"A National Dire clory for Your Professional Progress” 


EVERY EDUCATOR IS ELIGIBLE FOR ENROLLMENT. 


WHO IS WHERE AND WHAT IN AMERICAN EDUCATION? 


WE ARE PLEASED TO OFFER A DIRECTORY FOR THE SERVICE OF TEACHERS, 
ADMINISTRATORS, AND ALL WHO DO BUSINESS WITH EDUCATORS. 


NOW IS THE TIME FOR YOU TO ENROLL IN OUR 1949 DIRECTORY. 
REQUEST YOUR ENROLLMENT FORM TODAY AND RESERVE A COPY FOR YOUR 
SERVICES DURING THE COMING YEAR. 

YOUR NAME AND QUALIFICATIONS IN OUR NATIONAL DIRECTORY IS THE WAY 
FOR YOU TO ADVANCE PROFESSIONALLY. 

NO COMMISSIONS! FREE INFORMATION! WRITE TODAY! 


TEACHERS’ DIRECTORY SERVICE 
BOX 395, GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


TEACH ERS! If it is a position in the 

. Midwest, Rocky Moun- 
tain Region, Oregon, Washington, or Califor- 
nia, we can find it for you. 


SAFETY IN FARM 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 


411 WESTON BLDG. 
30th Year 


CLINTON, IA. 


MEMBER—N.A.T.A. FARM MACHINES 








35¢ per copy 


rae ° * 
Of ational College of Cducalion 
THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper Ele- 
mentary Grades, Children’s demonstration school and ob- 
servation center. On Chicago's lovely North Shore, ear 
take. Beginning classes and specially designed courses 
for teachers and college graduates. Fall, Midyear and 
Summer Term. Write for catalog. 


National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box s:6n EVANSTON, ILL. 





of vocational agriculture 


farm tools and mach 





safely and efficiently. 





THE READING TEACHER AGENCY 
Shillington Reading, Pennsylvania 


“A Reliable Service for Educators” 
Up-to-date Method of Registration 
Write Today for Information 


Attractive cartoons illust 
specific hazards on farm 


in shop. 


Developed jointly by 





Safety Commission and 


A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 64 YEARS 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS 


Colleges, Secondary and 
Elementary Schools. Good 
candidates in demand. Send 
for information. Member 
N.A.T. A. Corresponding 
Agencies: 535 Fifth Ave., 
New York City + Hyde 
Building, Spokane, Wash. 


Discounts: 2-9 copies, 10%; 
copies 25%; 100 or more 

33 1/3%. Orders for less than 
must be accompanied by cash. 
riage charges will be prepaid on 


orders. 


AGENCY 


Established 1885 


HOME OFFICE: 
25 E. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 4 


CLUB PINS AND GUARDS... 
..- for all Clubs 


say. French, Latin, Art, Drama, Photo, 











need for 
TEACHERS AGENCY teachers in every classification of education. 

Each executive in order to help the students 
in his charge is seeking opportunity to give 
Through our offices 
so many outstanding opportunities are opre- 
sented to teachers and on fy a a 





MECHANICS AND WITH 


Rural Series. Bulletin No. 2. 


—To help teachers and students 


use 


ines 


rate 


and 


NEA 


De- 


partment of Rural Education. 


10-99 


copies, 


$1.00 
Car- 
cash 


National Edueation Assn. 


& S 
j Sports, Commerce, Home Econ. P 7 
[X, Hi-Y, Tri-Y, Journalism, Library 1201—16th Street, N. W : 
we > and hundreds more! Free catalog ° 
: taudl 4!) for your various groups. MEDALS, Washington 6, D. c. 
Spanish Music Sociol TROPHIES, HONOR AWARDS 


DEPT. N, 1031 W. 7th St 
Los Angeles 14, California 


J. A. MEYERS & CO., INC. 








Our 





[Continued from page 632] 
distinguish the good from the bad if 
we will but take time to help them; 
and that a child so taught is in some 
measure protected, even if he sees 
atrocities for sale on every newsstand. 

“We have made some progress, but 
it is not enough. The time has come 
when direct attack is in order.—MABEL 
W. HUGHES, president, National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 


Plan of Action 


Tue following resolution was adop- 
ted by the Board of Managers of the 
National Parents 
leachers on September 16, 1948. 
“At the National Level 


Congress ol and 


[1] Uhat further studies revealing 
the effects of these influences on chil- 
dren and youth be made, and _ that 
such findings be disseminated, especial 
ly to those responsible for undesirable 
types of amusement. 

“[2] That the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers initiate a coop- 
erative movement with publishers and 
producers to improve products and 
programs. 

“At the State Level 

“[1] That all state congresses set up 
procedures to review their state and 
local laws and ordinances in regard to 
sale of objectionable literature, and to 
seek community action to improve 
and to enforce existing laws. 

“[2] That the organization of local 
radio-listener councils, motion-picture 
councils, and evaluating groups on 
comics and other publications be en- 
couraged, 

“{3] That the study and evaluation 
of radio programs and motion pictures 
by students in schools be also encour- 
aged. 

“At All Levels 

“That a positive approach thru the 
committee work of the entire National 
Congress be encouraged.” 


Legislation? 
“REsTRICTIVE legislation for comic 
books may be inevitable if the indus- 
try as a whole continues to fail to 
abide by a proper code of ethics,” says 
James V. Bennett, director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons. 


New Council Established 


Tue development and publicizing 
of standards for entertainment of 
youth and children are two goals of a 
new council established at a confer- 
ence in Washington October 29 called 
by the General Federation of Wom- 

[Continued on page 636] 
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What makes this wheel go round? 


In its $3 years of service continuously geared to American 
progress, the National Association of Manufacturers has 
grown from a handful of 256 members to the current 
total of more than 16,000 manufacturing concerns. 


Who are these members? Where are their plants? 
What do they make? And how large, or small, are they? 


Let’s take a look: 
NAM's membership now includes not only most of the 
pioneer firms of American industry, but also many 


membership reflects the whole range of American busi- 
ness. Almost 70 per cent employ between to and 250 
persons each. Over 46 per cent have between 10 and 100 
people each. More than a fourth employ so or fewer 
workers each. At the other extreme, 2 per cent employ 
as many as 5,000 people or more. 


What makes this wheel go round is a democratic process 
by which the diverse membership of NAM determines 
NAM policies. 


pane thousands of younger businesses. Thus the NAM mem- More than 1,000 members of the NAM serve on its 
ail to bership represents not a “blue book,’’ but rather a “phone various committees. The conclusions and recommenda- 
,”” says book” of American manufacturing concerns. tions of these committees are submitted to a Board of 
e Fed- Geographically, the plants of these firms blanket the Directors composed of 154 members who come from 42 

United States. And the products made in these plants of the 48 states and who are engaged in businesses of 
| range all the way from nails to nylons — from lumber to —_—everry kind and size. 
ic izing locomotives. Actually, they turn out most of the goods What NAM says and does a product of many 
—— made in America! minds — all united in faith in the American way of life and 
sneniaie, As for the size of individual firms — here, too, NAM’s a conviction that the public interest comes first. 
called 
Wom- 
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THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP—TODAY AND 























TOMORROW 
27th Yearbook, Department of Elementary School Principals, 
1948, 400 pp. $3.00 











The latest yearbook of this Department, just released, summarizes 
the status of the principalship, and, by comparisons with a 
similar volume issued in 1928, indicates trends in functions, 
preparation, and opportunities. 


* 


YOUR SCHOOL DISTRICT 


Report of the National Commission on School District Reorganization, 
Department of Rural Education, 1948, 286 pp. 


Cloth bound $2.50 Paper bound $2.00 


A useful textbook on school district reorganization for courses in 
school administration, rural education and local government. 


* 


LOCAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS AT WORK 
Research Bulletin, NEA. October 1948, Vol. XXVI, No. 3 
44 pp. $.50 


In the thought that an analysis of the programs of the active local 
education associations might be a service, particularly to asso- 
ciations that are just beginning to work effectively, the Re- 
search Division undertook such an investigation, covering 
the year 1946-47. 

* 


Discounts : 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies 25%; 100 or more copies, 
331%4%. Orders for less than $1.00 must be accompanied by cash. 
Carriage charges will be prepaid on cash orders. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1201 SIXTEENTH STREET, N. W. | WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 






















































































































































[Continued from page 634] 
en’s Clubs. Research also will be done 
by the council, which will include 
representatives of lay groups and the 
producers of entertainment. 

More than 25 organizations partici- 
pated in the conference with represen- 
tatives of comic-book publishers, radio, 
television, and movie industries. 





—“— 


PROFESSIONAL CHANGES 


State School Officers Secretary 

EpGaR Futter has been appointed 
executive secretary of the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers 
to succeed E. B. Norton, who is re- 
signing to become president of State 
‘Teachers College, Florence, Ala. 

Dr. Fuller, former director, Division 
of School Administration, US Office of 
Education, will be succeeded in that 
office by Henry F. Alves, former as- 
sistant director of the division. 





New Hampshire Commissioner 

Hitton C. Burry became New 
Hampshire commissioner of education 
on October 1. Mr. Buley was previous 
ly supervising principal of schools 


in Bound Brook, N.]. 
Odell to Stanford 


WiLuiAM R. ODELL, superintendent 
of schools of Oakland, Calif., will be 
come professor of education adminis 
tration at Stanford University on Jan- 
uary 16, 1949. 


MIT President 


JAMeEs RuyNe KILLIAN, JR., former 
vicepresident of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, assumed the duties 
of president on October 15. He will be 
inaugurated in June 1949, 

Dr. Killian succeeds Karl T. Comp- 
ton, who resigned to accept the chair- 
manship of the Research and Develop- 
ment Board of the National Military 
Establishment in Washington, D.C. 


SCEA Research Worker 


SARA Boso Autp, formerly with the 
South Carolina State Department of 
Education, has been appointed to the 
newly-created position of research 
worker for the South Carolina Educa- 
tion Association. 


Boston Superintendent 
Dennis C. HALrey became superin- 
tendent of the Boston (Mass.) Public 
Schools on September 1. Mr. Haley 
has been associated with the Boston 
schools since 1916 and was assistant 
superintendent of schools from 1941 
[Continued on page 640] 
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Time Out! 


“Clearing House” has a pro- 
posal guaranteed to make every 
US schoolboy master mixed frac- 
tions within six weeks: to revise 
the rules of basketball so that 
a field goal counts 2 7/8, a free 
throw | 1/5! Foul, says “Time 
Magazine.” 


Pick-Ups 

WE ARE indebted to Albert Kelley 
in Magazine Digest for the story of the 
little boy who was vaccinated. 

“Put the bandage on the other arm, 
Doctor,” the boy objected. 

“No,” said the physician, “I'll put 
the bandage on your sore arm so the 
hoys at school won't hit it.” 

“Put it on the other arm, Doc,” 
reiterated the small boy. “You don’t 
know the fellows at our school.” 

Then there’s the item in The Kable- 
gram about the visitor trying to make 
friends with the young son of the 
house. 

“T’'ve met all of your family — ex- 
cept your uncle,” he said. “Which side 
of the house does he look like?” 

The little boy considered. “I guess,” 
he said finally, “the side with the 
bay window.” 

be 


There are two tragedies in life. One 
is not to get your heart’s desire. The 
other 1s to get it. 

G. B, SHAW 


oe 
What Happened in Your Class? 


Cart Wa ker of Bolivar, Mo., 
writes of the highschool sociology stu- 
dent who defined “imbecile” as “a 
person who cheats someone out of 
something. We have people who im- 
becile money.” . 

Bonnie S. Ball, an elementary teach- 
er in Haysi, Va., asked her pupils to 
name the four seasons. One little girl’s 
answer: “Squerl, rabbit, ground hog, 
and pold cat seasons.” 

Annelle Miller of Fredericktown, 
Pa., reports that one of her students, 
asked, “What was the name of the 
stove invented by Ben Franklin?” an- 
swered, “Old Ironsides.” 

Have your students topped these? 
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From Mothers to Teachers 


If you can keep your head when 40 children 
With 40 different problems challenge you; 
If you can still their clamor, soothe their 
spirits 
And in each mind implant a purpose true; 

If you can prove to each of 40 mothers 
That hers is, of them all, your favorite 

child; 

If you can keep all happy and contented, 
Tho one would often drive his parents wild; 

If you can find it in your heart to love them, 
Attractive or unkept as they may be; 

If you can see not what is on the surface, 
But in each child a possibility, 

If you can wake in each a thirst for knowl- 
edge, 

Then satisfy that thirst from day to day, 

If you can stir within each heart an interest, 
So that his lessons seem not work but play; 

If you can meet these never-ending problems 
As well we know you have done o’er and 

ov’er; 

Then you have won our gratitude undying, 
Our staunch support is yours forevermore. 
—EVA M. BARTELS in the Pittsburgh Teachers 

Bulletin. 


Higher Education 


A student was being inter- 
viewed at the Harvard Guid- 
ance Center. His answer to the 
question, “Are you afraid of 
high places?” is applicable to 
the way most of us react to the 
high cost of living: “Yes,” he 
said, “I have hydrophobia.” 


Tell-Tail 


My Bos—C, E. Turner writes THe 
JourNAL—was in Miss Stinchfield’s 
grade. He had to be out of school 
for a month. He 
wondered, “‘What 
will Miss Stinchfield 
say when she sees 
me? She'll be glad to 
see me. Maybe she'll 
say, ‘Did you have 
a good time, Bob? 
Where have you 
been?’ ” 

It became a real 
guessing game. The 
great day came. Bob 
returned to school. 
At dinner that night 
he was unduly quiet. 
Finally I asked, 
“Well, what did 
Miss Stinchfield say 
to you when she first 
saw you?” 


“Td hoped that in the second grade 
we'd start coming to grips with things.” 





Bob replied, “She said, ‘Put your 
shirt tail in, Robert.” 

So ends my true tale; let the moral 
fall where it may. 


Length-Wise 


You may think that THE JOURNAL 
style produces long words—wellillus- 
trated and selfpossession, say. But we 
quote The Kalends of the Waverly 
Press to the effect that the longest 
word in the English language is the 
one that follows this radio statement: 
“And now a word from our sponsor.” 


Rest-itution 

C. W. Bardeen, speaking be- 
fore the NEA convention in 
1885, told a story which illus- 
trates now as it did then that 
the teacher is often most useful 
when he seems most useless. 

A man hired a string quartet 
for his daughter’s reception, Ob- 
serving that a violinist was not 
playing, he said, “See here, 
what’s the matter with you? Why 
aren’t you at it?” 

“Why, I have a 16-bar rest.” 

“Rest? At $3 a night? Not if 
I know it! You start that fiddle!” 


a 


“Only in quiet waters things mirror 
themselves undistorted. Only in the 
quiet mind is adequate perception of 
the world.” 


HANS MARGOLIUS 
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“lake time- 


Ake TIME (to be ready to teach. Allow 
yourself enough time each morning that 
you will not have to hurry in getting your- 
self ready. Allow a few minutes for conver- 
sation with a friend you may meet or for a 
minor accident which may happen. Come 
to school early enough so that you may 
spend a few minutes with your fellow 
teachers, check and arrange your room 
attractively, and sit down at your desk a 
few minutes to contemplate the day’s 
activities. 


PAKE TIME to plan your work. A teacher 
without plans is like an architect without 
blueprints. 


‘TAKE TIME to make an assignment that can 
be understood and tollowed by every stu- 
dent in your class. 


‘TAKE TIME to check the work of your stu- 
dents. The stuclent has a right to know the 
mistakes he has made in his outside-the- 
classroom work and your evaluation of that 
work. He should be kept posted as to how 
well he is doing in your class at other times 
than when he gets his report card. If he 
fails, let him know why and devise some 
means of helping him to improve. 


TAKE TIME to review the work of the hour 
at the end of the period. Be sure that this 
is a vital part of the recitation, 


TAKE TIME fo stay in your room at the end 
of the school day to allow students to come 
to you and talk over their problems. 


; 


TAKE TIME to come to see your principal 
or supervisor whenever you have problems. 
Perhaps you can solve the problems to- 
gether. 


8. Take time to know your students from 
your own standpoint and not on the basis 
of another teacher's opinion. Don’t enter a 
classroom with a prejudice against a class 
or an individual boy or girl. Treat all 
fairly and give all a chance to make good. 


9. Take TIME to keep your records in good 
order and uptodate. 


10. Take TIME to be healthy, good humored, 
and wide awake, eager for the activities of 
the day. You know your own limitations 
best. Get enough sleep, fresh air, exercise, 
and food to keep you in top form. Main- 
tain a regular daily schedule which does 
not include time for worrying. If you have 
difficulties face them, solve them, and for- 
get them. 


11L.Take time fo do a little studying each 
day. Spend at least an hour reading a firsi- 
class newspaper, magazine, or uptodate 
book, Devote time to reading and studying 
professional literature. 


12. Take TIME to attend professional meet- 
ings.. You should know the people who are 
active in your field and be acquainted with 
their beliefs and practices. Who are ten big 
men in your field in the United States? 
What is their philosophy? 


13. Take TIME to be on time for every sched- 
uled school activity. To be on time you 
must be ahead of time. 


14. Take TIME to do thoroly everything re- 
quired of your position. Teaching is a full- 
time profession that requires consecrated 
effort and all the intelligence and resource- 
fulness of the most brilliant, the best- 
trained, and the most devoted men and 
women in every community. 


If you will take time to do all of these things, you will not have time 
for any pettiness, and you will be a bigger person and a better teacher. 
—CHARLES J. HEMMIG, supervising principal, Shillington, Pennsylvania. 
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This Coal Mine’s Safety is BUILT IN 


The cockpit of the new heavy-duty mine locomotive 
shown here is streamlined, not for style, but for safety! 
The steel nose houses the operator with a cushion-lined 
shield, curved to provide maximum view of track. Heavy 
fences prevent anyone from crossing the right of way. 
Underground, as well as above, America’s modern mines 
are engineered and equipped to protect the miner! 
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Coal holds many surprises that are fun to learn about. 















e- To help your children learn about them easily, vividly, 
t- we've developed an easy-to-read, up-to-date quiz 
d booklet on coal. Your classes will like it. For free , 
copies, mail the coupon at right. l Sabduian teinionn, eeaivenen 0.0 N 
; Please send me ______ free copies of 
ft O_Lp Kine Coat Cais a New Tune! 
BITUMINOUS ‘eae COAL | Ee | ea ae hema 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE ; Street —— - ———_—_—_————— — 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION | ST ——————— 
WasuinctTon 5, D. C. | Name of School — 
! 
BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
ber 1948 
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Have YOU Renewed NEA Membership 
for 1948-49 


This copy of the improved 


NEA JOURNAL 


is the last that you will receive until 


YOUR DUES ARE PAID 


Regular membership dues are $5. For uninterrupted 
receipt of the Journal remit promptly. 












FOLK DANCES 
OF THE BRITISH ISLES 


atk 


THE TEACHINC OF 


FOLK DANCE 


A 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 


helpful and interesting 
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SHE FOLK DANCE 
~ LIBRARY 


Here may be a dream come true...a 
complete, easy-to-follow, copiously 
illustrated 5 volume Folk Dance Library. 
Dances, music, historic and geographic 
background of each country are included. 










meh, 


Just about to come off the press is this help- 
ful, fascinating new §-vol. Folk Dance 
Library, complete with 83 folk dances, col- 
ored costume plates, simple piano accom- 






3 





(Rs) paniment for each dance, step patterns and 
in diagrams to make teaching easier. 

{ With all this goes detailed information about 
how to get up a folk festival or folk dance 
party. Everything is written from firsthand 
teacher experience with an understanding 
of teachers’ problems. You can integrate fun 
and study in a way that naturally awakens 
enthusiasm. 


Your school library committee, your Parent- 
Teacher group, your town, or state librarian 
might like to hear about this Folk Dance 
Library, and get it for your entire school 
to use. 









If further interested in this unusual Folk Dance Library, 
the price is $1.5. Just send your order directly to the authors 
— ANNE SCHLEY DUGGAN, JEANETTE SCHLOTTMANN, 
ABBIE RUTLEDGE, on the faculty for HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND RECREATION, TEXAS STATE COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN, DENTON, TEXAS, 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’ s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for real chewing satisfaction 

















CALIFORNIA—Richard F. Brown 
| DELAWARE—Mabel R. Hearne 


| KANSAS—Charles E. Gerber, Erle W. Haring, 





PENNSYLVANIA—Myrtle L. Hesse, Katherine W. 





_ scription, $3 per year. Order from Gov- 








[Continued from page 636] 
until his appointment as superintend- 
ent. 


Jacobsen to Santa Barbara 


EinAR W. JACOBSEN, president of 
Los Angeles City College since 1946, 
is the new superintendent of the Santa 
Barbara, Calif., schools as of Decem- 
ber 15. 


CTA Field Worker 


Harry A. Fospick, San Diego adver- 
tising director and_ public-relations 
consultant, has joined the field staft 
for the Central Coast, Bay, and North 
Coast sections of the Calitornia Teach- 
ers Association. 







To Rural Editorial Service 

ZoraipA E. Weeks has resigned as as- 
sociate editor of New York State Edu- 
cation to become assistant director of 
the Rural Editorial Service in Chica- 
go, Ill. 


i eee 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS 




















ILLINOIS—Theodore B. Almy, Jr., Cecil E. 
Smith, William H. Tweedy 
INDIANA—Carl F. Elster, M. Jack Elzay 


W. L. Kiester, Vera Lindholm 
MAINF—Walter T. Pulsifier, Fred Dingley 
MICHIGAN—Alice J. Schultz 
MissourI—W alter L. Baldredge, James S. Dace, 

Harry C. Dubia, Jr., Buena Stolberg 
MONTANA—Margaret McConnachie 
NEBRASKA—G. Martin Hofer, Howard E. Tem- 

pero 
NEW jerRsEY—John L. Archibald, Alice Pitsinos 
NEW yorK—Henry Roberts, Morton Jay Zerder 
NORTH CAROLINA—James F., Foxx 
NORTH DAKOTA—J. H. McFadden 
on1o—Robert J. Eckhardt, Frances Ogan, R. 

C. Reynolds 














Killgallon, C. J. Knealing, Sarah E. Kooser, 
Robert S. Metzlei 
SOUTH CAROLINA—Madison W. Breland 
TEXAS—Mrs. A. N. Harris, Paul M. Harris, Dor- 
othy Lawson, Vera Wilson Major, Dorothy 
Tramonte, Howard D. Wallace 
uTAH—George B. Robinson 
WASHINGTON—Dorothy C., 
Pfati 
WISCONSIN—Stephen J. 
Martin 
PHILIPPINES—Ildefonso D. Yap 


Baker, Vincent N. 


Knezevich, Neil F. 











HERE AND THERE 











Selective-Service Regulations 
SELECTIVE-SERVICE regulations as of 
August 20 are available in printed 
loose-leaf form so that they may be 
added to as others are issued. Sub- 










ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 
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by STULL and HATCH 


FEATURE RECENT CHANGES. 1948 COPYRIGHTS THROUGHOUT. 


The geography of the world changes so continuously that textbooks to meet modern needs must 
contain much new material. The Stu//-Hatch Geographies of 1948 meet this need. 


The airplane has made all nations neighbors, This new introduction to the subject, already 
and to be good neighbors we must understand required in many courses of study, gives new 
each other's ideas and ideals. interest to the first book that the young pupils 
Today's Geography is, therefore, a study of study in geography. 

new concepts in time and space, of global and 


epts ( Each of the. four books of the Stall-Hatch series 
polar-projection maps, of new ideas of geo- brings the geography of its section up-to-date. 
graphical relations. All the books are characterized by beautiful 
,’ colored maps and colored plates. Indeed, color 
be Biba ete ors een is a feature of the Stull-Hatch Geographies, 
' beginning with the covers and end-papers 
To this end the Stall-Hatch Geographies have which teach lessons in geography. 
from the first introduced history along with ; 
geography in the treatment of each country, In the final book of the series the United States is 


realizing that historical background is neces- 


shown as a world power with its vast resources 
sary for the understanding of peoples. 


in agriculture and industry and with the 

ise of i d i ld trade. 
The feud dic imanathe Senene shined promise of increased prominence in world trade 
Many Lands sets the pace for the 1948 editions. 
It begins with a unit on transportation, telling 


of the — around the world from the original 
voyage o 


There are workbooks and teachers’ manuals 
for each of the geographies. There is an ele- 


mentary introductory book for the third grade 
Magellan to the recent one of Odom. entitled The Community Where I Live. 


The Stull-Hatch workbooks begin with questions on the earth as a globe, calling attention to the polar- 
projection map in the textbook which has become so important because of its bearing on aviation. 


These attractive workbooks insure a complete grasp of the subject by the pupils. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 














JOHN SUNDWALL 
~~ euarttiCc HEALTH DEPT 


